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THE CITIES OF KANSAS. 

Tue great prominence given by President Buchanan in his recent 
Message to the affairs of that unquiet Territory, the agitation con- 
cerning which has created so deep a breach between two sections 
of the Democratic party, and upon which the eyes of the United 
tates have so long and with so much anxiety been fixed, has induced 
s to engrave views, from sketches made on the spot by our own 
orrespondent, of the four principal cities within its bounds. Kansas 
but a little while ago the youngest of our Territorial sisters—has so 
ong been the debateable ground between the opposing interests of 
lavery and freedom, has contributed so largely to the embitterment 
of party strife, and has given rise to so many new questions and new 
complications in our domestic policy, that we feel convinced of the 
deep interest with which our readers will 
regard the first views of the important cities 
of Leavenworth, Topeka, Lawrence and Le- 

} compton that have ever been published. 
City of Leavenworth. 

Our engraving is from a sketch by our own 
correspondent, which was taken from the re- 
sidence of Amos Reese, Esq., situated upon an 
elevation near the river, in South Leavenworth, 
and directly facing toward the north. 

Leavenworth is the largest, most populous 
and flourishing city in Kansas Territory, and 
one of the heaviest commercial cities above 
St. Louis, on the Missouri River. It occupies 
a charming site upon the west bank of the 
Missouri, about four hundred and sixty miles, 
by steamboat navigation, from St. Louis, and 
immediately adjoins the lands of Fort Leaven- 
worth, the present headquarters of the West- 
ern Division of the United States Army. 

The face of the country surrounding the city 
is beautifully diversified with groves of forest 
trees, gently undulating hills, delightful val- 
leys and broad rolling prairies, beneath which 
lie immense strata of limestone, sandstone and 
coal. The whole region in the vicinity, and 
for many miles around Leavenworth, is very 
fertile, well adapted to agriculture, and already 
dotted with well-cultivated farms and elegant 
suburban residences, among which that of 
Jeremiah Clarke, Esq., is the most prominent, 
and is built upon a spot where, less than 
half a dozen years, stood an Indian lodge, and 
upon the grounds now so tastefully laid out and 
handsomely ornamented with shrubbery and 
flowers, camp fires of the red man were 
lighted. 

The census of Leavenworth in 1854 showed 
a population of “ ninety-nine men, one woman, 
and no babies, total one hundred,” being the 
whole number of inhabitants in the city and 
its vicinity. It now contains a population of 
more than eight thousand, and is increasing 
in wealth and business as rapidly as in num- 
bers of inhabitants. 

City of Topeka. 
ToreKa was founded by the “Topeka Town 
Association,” in 1854. But little improvement 
was made, however, during that year, there 
being no lumber in the country for building 
purposes. 

The town is situated upon a sloping emi- 
nence, seventy miles in the interior, on the 
Kansas River, and is surrounded by a rich agri- 
cultural country, well supplied with beautiful 
streams of pure water, and many fine groves 
oftimber. The drawbridge at Topeka is one 
of the prominent improvements of the place, 
and is the only bridge that spans the Kansas 
River, having the additional peculiarity of 
being the largest structure of the kind in 
the Territory. It was built during the pre- 
sent year, at a cost of fifteen thousand dollars. 

Topeka figured conspicuously in the politi- 
cal history of the Territory. Jt was here that 
the celebrated “Topeka Constitution” was 
formed in 1865 ; and it was at this place that 
the “General Assembly of the State of 
Kansas” convened if 1856, and was shortly 
ofterwards dissolved by Col. Sumner, for 
“concecting treasonable acts against the 
United States Government ;” electing United 
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States Senators, &c. This was also the “ military rendezvous” for 
the Free State men during the troubles of 1856, and a fort was built 
for their protection, in case of an attack, from the pro-slavery men. 
The “ Old Fort” is still to be seen, in a fine state of preservation, 
near the centre of the town. It was constructed of earth and sod. 

Topeka now has its churches and schools ; a public library and 
literary societies, and the rough appearance of frontier life is fast 
giving place to the more refined and intelligent manners and cus- 
toms of civilised society. 

City of Lecompton. 

This is one of the most pleasant and delightful inland towns in 
Kansas. It is situated upon the south bank of the Kansas, or Kaw 
River, some sixty-five miles from its confluence with the Missouri, 
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forty miles from Leavenworth City, and about five hundred by 
Water, from St. Louis, Missouri. The site of Lecompton is one of 
peculiar beauty. The town is enbosomed in ancient forest trees, 
which, through the good taste of the inhabitants, were cut down no 
farther than was absolutely necessary to provide space for the erec- 
tion of buildings. The country in the vicinity is characterized by a 
remarkable degree of fertility, and is fast becoming settled by 
tillers of the soil. 

The work on the capitol building has been suspended, until an 
appropriation is made by Congress for its completion; and the 
structure, so far as it has gone, presents a dilapidated appearance, 
rather resembling the ruins of a once stately edifice, with its 
broken columns and heavy cornices scattered over the ground, 

than a Territorial capitol in course of erec- 
tion. 

The office of the Chief Executive is estab- 
lished in a building of very unpretending ex- 
terior, for the present. The United States 
Land Office is also established at Lecompton, 
where a heavy amount of business is done in 
land sales, and much money is annually paid 
in for Government lands. 

The business of Lecompton is improving, 
and the population is increasing rapidly. 

City of Lawrence. 

Shortly after the passage of the “ Kansas 
and Nebraska Bill” by Congress, in the spring 
of 1854, a party of about twenty men, from 
New England and New York, came to the 
Territory, and halted at the present site of 
Lawrence, upon which they found the cabin 
of Mr. Stearns, a hardy frontiersman. They 
purchased his claim, and laid out a town, 
which they called Wa-ka-ru-sa, but subse- 
quently the name was changed to Lawrence. 
The site upon which the town is built is one 
of much beauty. It lies upon the south 
bank of the Kansas River, about fifty miles 
from its mouth. The Delaware Indian Reser- 
vation occupies the whole region of country 
for many miles on the opposite side of the 
river, and is unexcelled in beauty and fertility 
in the Territory. 

Lawrence contains a population of upwards 
of two thousand, and has a good share of 
Western enterprise. The Eldridge House, a 
new and elegant building, erected upon the 
site of the old Free State Hotel, which was 
destroyed during the political troubles in 1856, 
is the largest and most costly hotel in the 
Territory, and is a monument of the energy 
and perseverance of the Eldridge Brethers, 
who are the proprietors, and who have done 
much to develop the resources of the portion 
of Kansas in which they reside. 

There are many exciting incidents con- 
nected with the political history of Lawrence, 
all of which are familiar to the ear of every 
intelligent reader in the length and breadth of 
our land, and need not be here repeated. 








MRS. HOEY. 
Tas eminent actress, whose portrait we pre- 
sent to our readers this week, has long been 
favorably known to the theatre-going public 
of New York, as an artist of rare merit, and as 
* a lady every way worthy of the respect and 
esteem of all who admire moral worth and 
that kindliness ~. nature which makes even 
worth more loveable. ‘ 

Mrs. Hoey exhibited a fine natural talent for 
the stage; she came of a highly talented 
family, all her sisters displaying histrionic 
abilities of rare excellence, and all achieving 
distinguished positions in the profession. Mre 
Hoey was born in Liverpool, England, but 
came to this country at a very early age, ac- 
companied by her sisters, Rosa and Mary 
Shaw. She made her first appearance on the 
stage in the year 1840, but the date from 
which up to the present time New York has 
been cognizant of and interested in her move- 
ments was 1849, in which year she appeared 
at Burton’s Theatre in Chambers street, in the 
character of Edith in “ Dombey & Son.” Ia 
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this character she made her mark, and was recognized as. one‘ of the 

most promising actresses of the day. She continued to sustain the 

good impression she had made and to win new laurels up to 1851, 

when she withdrew from the stage, contracted a marriage with John 

Hoey, Esq., who holds a prominent position in Adams & Co's. Ex- 

press Company, and retired into private life, which she is so eminently 

fitted to adorn. Tana 

In the year 1854, Mrs. Hoey, at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Wal- 
lack, returned to the stage, and assumed the leading position at the 
theatre under the direction of that gentlemen. She has sustained 
this position ever since, in despite of some powerful rivals, solely by 
the force of that high order of talent which she undoubtedly pos- 
sesses, and which is fully and warmly recognized by the public, with 
. whom she is deservedly a special and esteemed favorite. 

There is a divided opinion as to which the genius of Mrs. Hoey 
tends—to comedy or to tragedy, or rather the serious drama. This 
diversity of opinion is of itself a high compliment, since she is so ad- 
mirable in both that it becomes difficult to decide in which of the 
two specialities she excels. One reason would make us decide in 
favor of comedy, and that is, that Mrs. Hoey on the stage is an ele- 
gant lady, a character that has almost become unknown to the foot- 
lights. But admirable as she undoubtedly is in comedy, she displays 
in the serious drama excellences too striking to be passed over. She 
is earnest, direct and impassioned, and identifies herself, with rare 
fidelity, with the character she impersonates. She has not all the 
abandon which distinguishes the modern school, but she is just as 
true to nature, while she controls her passions with the same femi- 
nine delicacy which governs all true women in real life. In denying 
her the modern abandon, however, it must not be supposed that we 
mean to imply that she is cold. On the contrary, she is impulsive 
and passionate up to those bounds over which no woman should 
step. 

4 would be invidious to point out any particular character as the 
one in which Mrs. Hoey has excelled. In the large and varied range 
which she has occupied, there is not one in which she has failed. 
Her artistic conscientiousness compels her to do her best with what- 
ever she undertakes, and her fine natural instinct never fails to de- 
tect the idiosyncracies of each, and to present them with the minute 
details which go to make up the well-considered character. 

Mrs. Hoey is eminently a rich and an elegantdresser. Her modern 
dresses are distinguished for their subdued and refined taste, and of 
consequence, their perfect harmony, while her costumes are of infi- 
nite splendor and always correct as to pattern and date. 

Of her personal appearance we will let our portrait be the ex- 
ponent. It does not of course do her full justice, for it cannot give 
all the brilliancy and intelligence of the eye, nor the charming smile, 
nor the animation, nor the grace of manner which influences all who 
have the pleasure of her acquaintance. Still it gives some idea of 
the private lady whom thousands have admired as the popular and 
attractive actress. , 

Mrs. Hoey presents a singular instance of devotion to an art of 
which she is so distinguished an ornament. Married to a gentleman 
whose ample means place her far above any necessity to exercise 
her profession, she casts behind her the thousand alluring amuse- 

. ments which her independent private position throws open to her, 
and devotes herself to the art for the art’s sake. For no one who 
notes the costly richness of her wardrobe will doubt what is rumored 
to be the fact, that her salary, although commensurate with her 
standing, could not by a great deal defray its cost. We honor Mrs. 
Hoey for that noble spirit which spurns idleness, and we cannot but 
honor the man, who, recognizing the scope and intention of a well- 
directed ambition in his wife, so gracefully and admiringly yields to 
ita dictates. That the public isa great gainer by the high resolves 
of the one and the magnaminity of the other there cannot be a 
doubt, and we say in all sincerity, and the public will endorse our 
remarks, that we hope Mrs. Hoey will long continue to pursue a 
profession which her talent adorns and her private worth elevates. 








A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
(Written for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper.) 


MipwiGHt was o’er a world that slept 
be Beneath the hanghty gaze of Rome ; 
But still Imperial Cesar kept 
Carousals in his stately home. 
From north to south, from east to west, 
The Roman reigned as lord confest. 
He little felt—the warrior gray— 
An Infant take his sword away, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 


The felon groaned within his ceil, 
His chains had worn all hope away, 
No sunlight on h‘s dungeon fell, 
He had forgot the face of day. 
Within his heart—that gloomy lair— 
There crouched the scowling fiend Despair ! 
He little knew, as there he lay, 
A Child had ta’en his sins away, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 


A mother wept her darling dead, 
Her tears fell fast upon its bier, 
All joy bad from ber spirit fled— 
The wor'd itself was black and drear— 
She only wished to be at rest 
With the lost jewel of her breast. 
She felt not, as she knelt to pray, 
An Infant drive her grief away, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 


An aged man was dying fast, 

His life arese before his soul, 

And as the guilty record passed, 

The tears of bitter sorrow roll. 

But as he weeps, a strange delight 

Falls on his now death-shroudec sight, 
He saw, with li e’s expiring ray, 
A little Infant lead the way, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 
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DOMESTIC MISCELLANY 


ConPressional Summary. 


Senate.—Dzec._ 18.—The principa! business transacted was that of appointing 
the Standing Committees, which was done by voting for the entire list. Yeas, 
31, Nays, Absent, 11. By this vote the name of Green of Missouri, is 
substituied for that of Douglas as Chairman of the Territorial Committee 
Mason remains Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, Hunter on 
Finance, Clay on Commerce, Davis on Military Affairs, Mallory on the Navy, 
and soon. Mr; Clingman, the new Senator from North Carolina, addressed the 
Senate in favor of the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, after which the 
Benate’s Pacific Railroad bill was called up by a vote of 30 to 18, which called 
up Mr. Gwin of California. 

Duc 14—The Senate was chiefly occupied with discussions on the Pacific 
Railroad bill A motion by Senator Mason to lay the bill on the table was neg- 
atived by a vote of 32 to 23 

Deo 15.—Congress has at last got into regular working order, and there were 
considerable business done yesterday. In the Senate, Mr. Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania, made a vigorous speech in favor of specific duties on iron, basing his 
remarks ou a memorial from the iron-masters of his State, and showing from 
the statements furnished in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury the in- 
juscise to all part'ss of the system of ad valorem duties. Mr. Clingman’s Clay- 
ton Bulwer resolution was negatived by a vote of 25 to 24. Among the memo- 
rials presented to the Senate was one from a New York publisher, praying 
Congress to purchase, for free circulation among the people, a certain number 
of his new of the Mormon Bible. It was a rather ingenious method of 
mivertising 





the work. After Mr. Oameron bad concluded his speech the Senate | 


went into Executive Session and ratified the treaties with China and Japan 
without opposition. The Hon. Wm. B. Preston, of Kentucky, was confirmed 
as Minister to Spain, J. Glancy Jones as Minister to Austria, and the Hon. Mr. 
Ward as Minister to China. The Administration were also successful in cariy- 
ing through the confirmation of a batch of Pcstmasters, including Albany and 
several other important towns in the interior of this State. In the House of 
Representatives ther6 was some excitement pending the vote upon the impeach- 
ment of Judge Watrous, of Texas, who, it was rumored, intended to resign. 

Dec. 16.—Mr. Clingman moved the abrogation of the Bulwer Clayton Treaty. 
Mr. Mason opposed in a masterly speech. He said its effect would be to make 
an issue with the President. The day may come when it will require to be 
abrogated, either with or without the assent of England. But no statesman 
would undertake to do it until he shall have looked far enough ahead to see 
where it will land us. If the treaty be abrogated, it will place the two coun- 
tries as they were before it was entered into, and will call on us to define the 
vague Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. Clingman insisted that, from the President’s two messages, it appeared 
that our progress had been backward in Central America for the last year, 
and that Great Britain was getting stronger every day under this treaty, and 
that it ought to be put out of the way, and then when occasion offered we will 
act in that region. Some decided ground ought to be taken. It was useless 
to wait for negotiation, because in eight years we had made no progress. 

Messrs. Collamer and Shields generally supported Mr. Clingman’s views, but 
the senate refused to take up the subj-ct—Yeas 22, nays 28. 

The Pacific Railroad Bill was then taken up, and Mr. Bell spoke in favor 
ofit Adjourned. 

House of Representatives—Dzc. 13.—The House resumed the consi- 
deration of the Watrous impeachment case. Several speeches were made in 
reference te that subject. A resolution, which was adopted, was offered by 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, requesting the President to communicate the informa- 
tion in his possession respecting the recent boarding of American vessels in 
the Gulf of Mexico by British cruisers. 

Dec. 14—Nothing of importancs was done in Congress this day. The 
House was occupied with the impeachment of Judge Watrous, and there were 
some sharp personal rencontres between the two representatives from Texas, 
Messrs. Bryan and Regan. 

Dec. 15.—In the House the Watrous impeachment case was disposed of by a 
resolution that there were not sufficient grounds in the evidence offered to 
warrant the impeachment of the Judge. Agreed to by a vote of 113 to 86. 
Mr. Comins, of Massachuse ts, addressed the House in relation to a modifica- 
tion of the Tariff, and specific auties on iron and other articles; and Mr. Bowie, 
of Maryland, offered a resolution in favor of the Government entering into 
negotiations with foreign Governments for a reduction of duties on American 
tobacco. Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, called up the report made last session 
by the Committee oa Elections, in relation to the election in the Third Con- 
gressional District of Maryland, Baltimore, in November, 1857, declaring that 
the election was null and void in consequence of the riot that prevailed, and 
requesting the Speaker to notify the Governor of Maryland of the fact. Mr. 
Boyce also offered a resolution admitting Mr. White, who contests the right of 
Harris toa seat. During the consideration of the subject, the House ad- 
journed without coming to any decision. Several documents were sent to the 
House by the President, in conformity with the resolution of Mr. Clay, in rela- 
tion to Mexican affairs. The communications of Commodore McIntosh, in re- 
lation to the visit of British naval officers on board the Washington, were also 
sent to the House. The chief particulars of this correspondence were fur- 
nished in the Nicaraguan letters published in the daily papers. The Govern- 
ment, it appears, entirely approves of the conduct of Captain Melntosh; and 
the British commander having denied all right to visit our ships, nothing un- 
pleasant is likely to grow out of this affair. 

Dec 16.—The Speaker laid before the House a message from the President, 
enclosing communications from the State and Navy Departments, in response 
to resolutions calliog for information as to recent events in Central America, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, without being read. 

The House resumed the consideration of the Maryland contested election 
case of Mr. White against Mr. Harris. 

The House, by 108 against 90, laid the resolution on the table admitting Mr. 
White to the floor, to be heard on the subject. 

Mr. Eustis, of Louisiana, then moved to table the resolution reported from 
the Committee on Elections, declaring the election for the Third Congressional 
District of Maryland vacant on account of fraud and violence. 

The resolution was tabied by s vote of 106 against 97. 

The consideration of the bill reported last session, granting pensions to the 
officers and soldiers of the war of 1812, and those engaged in all the wars 
during that period, was resumed. 

Mr. Savage, of Teun., insisted that the honor and reputation of the country 
demanded that those brave men should have their services recognized. 

After some further debate, Mr. Dewart (Pa.) moved to strike out the enact- 
ing clause of the bill, and insert that the deieated candidates at the Pennsyl- 
vania election of 1858 shall be allowed ninety six dollars perannum. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Various amendments were voted on, but nothing definite was done. 
journed. 


Ad- 


Lola Montez.—Lola Montes has arrived safely at Galway. The Vindi- 
cator, of that place, says ehe was received with every atten'ion and respect by 
the officials and a few triends, who went on board, on the arrival of the vessel. 
She purposes delivering lectures at Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Bel- 
fast, and other places, on ‘“‘ America; its People and its Social Institutions,” 
and she says she means to talk about them as they are, but not as they have 
been misrepresented by Mr. Dickens, Mr. Mackay, Mr. Ihackeray, and others, 
who have already ‘‘done them.’’ The parsengers on board the steamer, the 
Pacific, in which Lola tuck passage, gave the captain a complimentary dinner. 
Upon the motion for a vote of taanks to the skipper, Lola stood up and said: 

‘“* As the men say, ‘I rise to cond that motion.’ It has been my lot to 
know something of the inconvenience and hardships of the deep. I believe I 
have sailed upon almost every sea and ocean in the world. I have been upon 
the Red, the Black, the Baltic and the Mediterranean Seas, as well as upon the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, and this is my fourth trip across the Atlantic; but 
never, in all this wide experience upon the stormy deeps, have I found myreif 
more comfortable, amid adverse winds and storms at sea; and certainly never 
have I witnessed in any commanding officer a happier combination of firmness, 
efficiency and urbanity—the three graces of a good captain—than in Captain 
Trocks. Iam glad to hear the gentlemen say that he has won their confidence 
and regards; for I am sure that he has won at least that from the ladies.’’ 


A Strange Event.—Mr. Jeremiah Lord, of Kennebunk, Maine, died at 
that place on November 28th, aged seventy-five yeare In 180 , Mr. Lord, 
while a seaman on board a Kennebunk ship called the Olive Branch, bound 
from Nantes to Cadiz, was impressed on board an English frigate of thirty-two 
gins, belonging to the fleet under Lord Nelson, then stationed off Cadiz, wait- 
ing for the French and Spanish fleets to put to sea. On the 21st of October, 
1805, was fonght the renowned naval battle of Trafalgar. The duty of this 
frigate at the time was to assist dicabled ships. After the action was over, 
this vessel, being uninjured and a rapid sailer, was detailed from the fleet to 
convey to England news of the victory and death of Lord Nelson. A few days 
after the frigate arrived at Plymouth, the American Consul there released Mr. 
Lord from his imprisonment of vine weeks and two days, and he was returned 
to the ship from which he was originally taken. 


The telegraph has already informed us of the eseape of the schooner Susan 
from the port of Mobile, with a company of supposed filibusters on board. 
the Mobile Register, of the 11th, exults over ber escape from the revenue 
cutter sent in pursuit, and predicts that the passengers by the Susan will land 
in Central America without opposition from any quarter. We are not so cer- 
tain, however, of this result. The Susan and her passengers are likely to get 
into trouble, and our hope is that they may fall into the hands of the officers 
of the American squadron stationed at San Juan. Should the English com- 
mander capture them, the act might cause a collision between the naval forces 
of the two nations, and light a flame not easily extinguished. 


The Missing Steamer.—By the arrival of the Arabia at Halifax, we 
have the welcome assurance of the safety of the steamship Indian Empire, 
which had been given up as lost. She reaghed Broadnaven, Ireland, on the 
26th ult., all well on board, but with her fuel exhausted, and a portion of her 
cargo and wooden work consumed. She was aiso short of provisions. She 
had been lying-to for » week within a day or two’s steaming for Galway, dur- 
ing which time she had encountered two furious storms. 

During the eventful history which this steamship has passed through, as 
reviously stated in this paper, her name has been changed three times, viz.: 
Jnited Siates, Hansa, and Indian Empire On her last overhauling at South- 

ampton, under direction of her present owner, Mr. Lever, she was found to be 
in sound condition. She has no bulkhead partitions—those modern improve- 
ments in shipbui'ding, the utility of which was illustrated in the case of the 
propelier Ogdensburg on Lake Lrie, and the French propeller Vesta; both of 
which were saved by partitions, whereas, the steamers with which they came 
in collision were lost, because they had none. She is provided with six boata, 
two of which are of the Francis’ large pattern. These would probably accom- 
modate the passengers (about a hundred) and the crew. For extinguishing 
fire, a donkey engine, and steam fire and bilge pumps can be brought to bear. 
The Marine Register rates the Indian Empire as A 134, and says that her 
“* security and provision against fire are gued.’’ It is saic that Ashly and Tice, 
engineers on board the Central America at the time she foundered, were on 
board the Indian Empire in the same position. It is a singular cireumstance. 
The practice of changing names cannot be too strongly condemned. We heard 
the other day of a mate who had left 3 q@tain ship some three years before, 
on account of what he considered her unseaworthiness. What was his sur- 
prise to find that he had actually re-shipped in the same vessel under another 
name. It is needless to add that he refused to sail in her. The Central 
America which was lost last year had been formerly the George Law. The 
changing a versel’s name is prima facie evidence against her seaworthiness. 

A Michigan Murder and Mystery.—As we have be‘cre stated, a Mr. 
Holden was found in August, 1857, nearly dead in a morass, near his residence 
at Aun Arbor, Michigan. He was a man in moderate circumstances. and had 


procured an insurance of $20,000 on his life. Beore he died he said he was 
waylaid and shot; but his account of the affair led to the suspicion that h« had 
kuled himself for the benefit of his family, and the insurance comp*ny refused 


to pay the policy on this ground. Some time ago, however, the matter was 
compromised by paying the widow two-thirds of the insurance. Notwithstand 
ing the alleged suicide, two young men, named Robert Fuller and Frank 
Walker, were charged with his murder and incicted. When the indictments 
were first found, # was supposed by many that it was more with the view of 
influencing the suit brought by Mrs. Hoklen against the companies in which 


| Railroad, and always attentive to his business 
| bia post, he was accosted by am excited passenger, who, in a rude and boister- 





her husband’s life was insured than for any other purpose, and after the settle - 

ment between Mrs. H. and the companies, it was expected that the charge of 

murder would be dropped. The trial, however, came on week before last, and 

was concluded on Friday, the 3d instant, when the jury returned a verdict 

guilty, and the accused were sentenced to solitary confinement at hard labor 

a oe State prison for life—the death penalty having been abolished in 
ichigan. 

An Admirable Design.—We sincerely trust that Recorder Barnard 
will carry out the praiseworthy design be thus announced on Wednesday to 
the Grand Jury. He particularly drew the attention of the Grand Inquest to 
the Extortion Law, prohibiting public officers from receiving higher fees than 
are allowed by law, and which he said was openly and flagrantly violated. The 
Election Law also demanded their attention, as. it was designed to correct 
abuses which, if allowed to increase, would soon drive from the polls all per- 
sons who were not bribed to vote. The present indiscriminate sale of liquors 
was represented as a feariul curse to the city. The adulteration of liquor, 
also, was a subject ef weighty consideration, inasmuch as at least nine-tenths 
of all the liquors sold was adulterated with the most deleterious poison. Re- 
ferring to the numerous cases of assault and battery which would come before 
them, the Recorder said it was his intention to rid the city of those lawless 
ruffians who made fighting a profession, and rendered the streets insecure for 
peaceable citizens. 

If Recorder Barnard will devote his energies to these objects he will do more 
for his fellow creatures than all the politicians of the last half century. 


A Western Lothario.—The West seems to be emulating New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, in some of its exploits. At Chicago, Joseph Wilson, 
eaptain of the steamer Mary, and James Fitzpatrick, have been arrested upon 
the charge of stealing a valuable watch, $175 in money, and a man’s wife, 
The husband and owner of the property is one John Hermann, a German ma- 
sician. Mr. H.’s occupation requiring him to be absent evenings, his wife was 
in the habit of going to places of amu:ement with her friends. On Tuesday 
night her husband came home and found his wife gone. Wednesday morning 
came, but his wife didn’t, and he thereupon made the discovery that his watch 
and $175 in money had also taken to themselves wings. 


Bali of the Thistle Benevolent Assoclation.—This charitable s0- 
ciety, which was instituted in 1831, and incorporated twenty years later, 


large company was present, and dancing was kept up uatil an early hour on 
Friday morning. The able services of Prefessor Macpherson, who oS-ciated \ 
floor manager, contributed to the general enjoyment of the evening. T. 
music was furnished by Robertson’s fine band. We believe that the receipt 
from this pleasant festival will add a considerable sum to the fund devoted by 
the managers to charitable purposes. 


Philadelphia Scandal.—Mrs. Brown, a handsome and rich widow, and 


gave their annual Ball on Thursday evening, December 16th, at Niblo’s. A | 


the mother of a pretty daughter of fifteen summers, by some means became 
acquainted with a young carpenter, who, though a fine looking man, was '!n 
rather poor circumstances. The carpenter visited the lady’s residence veTy 
frequently, giilanted her to church, the theatres, &c., scarcely ever pay2g 
marked attention to the daughter, who sometimes accompanied tltem. Madame 
Rumor, with her thousand tongues, soon noised it that the carpenter end 
widow were about to be made one, and his friends congratulated him on #22 
prospect of being able to ‘ hang up his hat.’”’ The widow, too, was compli- 
mented by her acquaintances, and, in facet, she began to think that the thing 
would take place, although the carpenter had not, as yet, ‘‘ popped the 
question.”” With the craft naturally possessed by “ widders,’’ she threw outa 
hint to her gallant at his next interview, and from this hint he took it for 
granted that she was anything but averse to a m«trimonial union with hfn. 
He thought it was time to act and undeceive the lady, which he certainly 
and astonished her too, for next morning he eloped with her daughter ! 

set all the gossips in the neighborhood going, and they one and ail pronounged 
it scandalous. The girl’s mother, however, being a woman of sense, takes, it 
philosophically, and has forgiven the young people, who are now domiciled jat 
the family residence. She gives her daughter eredit for the shrewdness the 
latter exhibited in her courting, and also the carpenter for his discretion |in 
picking from the two the youngest and the prettiest. 


Ohio Courtship.—Ata pioneer celebration last week in Cincinnati, 
Taylor, one of those marvellous men called oldest inhabitants, made the; 
following speech: ‘One subjeet, always interesting to pioneers, had 
omitted by the speakers—pioneer courtship! He could speak, from ex 
of the happy times when boys and girls used to ‘sit up’ together, when 
courting was done Sunday nights, and sparking was enjoyed in the only family 
room of the log cabin, blankets the only partitions and the curtains aro 
the bed of the old folks. About eicht the children would climb the ladder to 
their bunks, close under the shake roof, and in an hour more father and 
mother would also retire behind the blankets, leaving the sparkers sitting at 
opposite corners of a capacious stick chimney fireplace. Soon the fire woull’ 
need a lit'le fixing with the wooden shovel or poker, and in resuming seats, som 
how chairs would manifest unusual attraction for closer contiguiiy. If chill 
must sit close together to keep warm; if dark, to keep the bears off!’ Of wha 
was then whispered Mr. T. was mum, but when the first hearty smack brok; 
the cabin stillness, the gentle breathing behind the blanket was often inter 
rupted by a slight hacking cougb. When a strapping boy he fell head ove 
ears in love with a girl of the real Plymouth rock stamp She lived twenty mile 
away, and he went tosee her regularly every fourth Sunday night. He won th 
lass, longed to marry her, but, as the course of true love never ran smooth, 
her mother objected. He, however, kept on courting until he got to love 
everything on the old man’s farm. At last love and perseverance were ‘re- 
warded, and the wedding day was fixed. The new country was sickly, and he 
often found himself feeling his pulse as the day of days drew near, in a tremor 
lest the shakes should be added to the fever consuming him. Got married 
without accident, moved to his log cabin, went to housekeeping. Election); 
soon came on, went to the polis, was asked if he was of age, and didn’t vote. 
Mrs. T. was also annoyed about it; and when election next came round, that ve: 
morning she presented him with a little counterpart of himself. The news 
reached the town-meeting before him, and nobody now objected to his voting. 


Nicaragua.—There is no reason to believe that Mr. Buchanan and Lord 
Napier differ in their Central American ideas, General Walker, as he is 
facetiously called, has so terribly mismanaged his matters that not even| 
General Henningsen or T. F. Meagher believe him. Not even our filibustering 
friend, John Savage, of the States. But whether Mr. Buchanan or Lord Napier 
understand or misunderstand, the people will no longer consent to be hood- 
winked. We must have a decided policy on that most important of all 
questions to a nation owning California—a railway to the Pacific. 


The Cangem1 Trial.—This most remarkable cause is over at last. 
Cangemi is found guilty of manslaughter, after four trials. With that remerk- | 
able fate, however, which attends all concerning this singular man, the fourth 
trial had the interest of an arrest of one of the jurors for perjury. We are 
bound to confess that, despite all that has appeared in evidence against him, 
we have considerable doubts, partly founded on his previous good character, 
the total absence of faith we put in negroes, whose evidence is very properly 
null and void in Southern States, and, above all, in the unwearying attention 
Cangemi paid to his business. Only on these grounds can we account for the 
monomaniacial exertions of his indefatigable counsellors, Ashmead and Blank- 
man. 


An Example for Mr. Buchanan.—We copy from a daily paper the 
following notice of the restoration of Miss Polydore to her tather. How many 
poor American women are there in U'ab praying for deliverance? How many 
of our citizens in the dungeons of South America and Spain? If Eogland— 
proud, aristocratical England—feels it her duty to stretch her arms five thou- 
sand wiles, and tear from the clutches of these Mormon beasts a poor girl, 
have we no motive to rescue our citizens from the lands of tyrants, or to 
demand vengeance if they fall victims to foreign brutality? Why did Mr. 
Buchanan omit in the catalogue of our grievances against that brutal and 
imbecile bigot, Spain, that wholesale murder of our citizens by the butcher 
Concha in 1850? Let every true American blush as he reads this simple 
announcement from the Herald: ‘‘ The steamship Africa, which left this port 
yesterday for Liverpool, carried out $187,000 in spec'e and sixty-five passengers. 
Among the latter was a messenger of the British Government, having in charge 
a young girl named Henrietta Polydore, who was brougut from Utah by Judge 
Eckles, in obedience to instructions from our Government. Miss Polydore was 
some years since taken from England by her mother, who had embraced the 
‘aith of the Latter Day Saints, and her father applied to the English authorities 
for her restoration. After due investigation of the case before the Federal 
Court at Great ralt Lake City, it was decided to reetore the girl to her father, 
and she was accordingly brought to Washington and delivered to the custody 
Lord Napier, the British Minister, who has vespateched her to England as above 
stated. It is said that the mother of the girl followed her to Washington.” 


Attempt of a Young Woman to Commit Suictde.—Fanny Stan- 
ley, @ young woman who for some weeks past has been boarding at a disrepu- 
table house, kept by ene Frederick Carsten, No. 118 Centre street, attempted 
suicide on Wednesday afternoon, by stabbing berself with a pocket knife, It 
appears that she had become tired of leading an abandoned life, and a few 
day» ago made an effort to end her miseries by opening a vein in her arm. She 
was, however, discovered bleeding, and prevented from carrying her design 
into effect. On Wednesday she again attempted self-destruction, and stabbed 
herself several timee in the wrist and arm. Carsten saw her in the yard 
bleeding, and went to take the knife from her, but failed to get it; he swore 
she should stay in his house no longer, and attempted to turn her into the 
street. She turned upon him and stabbed him in the left breast, inflicting a 
very dangerous wound. The police were called and arrested the girl, who 
was taken to the City Prison, where her wounds were dressed. Carsten bled 
very profusely, and was hurried to the Hospital, where he lies greatly ex- 













hausted. The girl is but nineteen years of age, and rather handsome. Her 
true name is believed to be Howard She is said to be very respectably con- 
nected, and was brought up in Virginia, where her family now reside. She had 
been in the city but a few months before she fell a victim to the seducer, end 
s00n after this took board in a Church street den, where she rm mained until 
few weeks ago, when she went to Carsten’s place She states that she had no 
li-feeling against Carsten, and stabbed him in a sudden fit of passion. 

An Irish Repartee.—The Irish mind is a never-failing source of wit. 
The following is the latest specimen: Patrick is baggage master on the Georgia 


A few evenings since, while at 


ous manner, demanded repeatedly to know the whereaboate of his trunk. Pat, 
after several times replying to the interrogatory, at length lost his patienca, 
and thus put an end to the stranger’s troublesome questioning: ‘‘ Och, mister, 
I wish in my soul you were the elephant instead of the jackass, for you’ 

have your thruuk always under your eye.’’ 
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- plight improvement, but they again relapsed. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


bia brings intelligence to the 4th. 

ES ages happy war that the Indian Empire is safe, having arrived at Broad- 
haven, county Mayo, on the 26th ult. Her fuel being exhausted she laid to 
for a week within a day or two’s steaming of Galway during two furious 

rms. 

— Derby had formally refused to assume the protectorate of Sarawak. 
All the English papers containing the trial of Montalembert have been sup- 
pressed in France. f 

The ten deputies of Corfu had protested against the statement that the in- 
habitants desire incorporation with Great Britain, and say they wish annex- 
ation to Greece. @ 

The Prussian elections resulted overwhelmingly in favor of the Ministry. 

The Chambers are almost entirely Liberal. 

The telegraph between the Dardanelles, Syria and Clio had been successfully 
laid. That between Candia and Egypt had broken. , 

An unsuccessful attempt had been made to assassinate the Kamaikan at 
Bucharest, by means of a fulminating sheil 

The Caleutta mails of Oct. 23, and the Hong Kong mails of Oct. 13, reached 
England on the 28th ult. The typhoon at Swatow was of unprecedented vio- 
lence, laying houses and everything in ruins, and driving vessels high on land. 
About 3,000 Chinese were drowned, and also several Europeans. P 

The Cochin-Chinese were concentrating 100,000 men around the capital, 
against the French and Spanish forces. : 

Commissioner Reed and Baron Gros were at Japan, at the mouth of the riv- 
er with the screw-steamer Genova, bound for London. Both vessels were 
seriously injured and had to be run aground. The Goodspeed had five feet of 
water in her hold. ; 

The L ndon Times continues editorially to hold up the corruption which pre- 
yails amongst officials in the United States, as a warning against the adoption 
of universal suffrage. It likewise draws a similar lesson from the Canada 

stem. 

The London Herald’s Paris correspondent says, that it is asserted in political 
circles that the British Cabinet has sent a circular to all the European Govern 
ments, stating in the most explicit terms that it does not share, by any means 
the views stated in Sir John Young’s dispatches, surreptitiously obtained an 

lately published, respecting the Ionian Islands. 

An influential meeting of gentlemen connected with the corn trade has been 
held at Liverpool. Resolutions were adopted in favor of making the weight of 
100 Ibs. the standard weight in all sales of grain, flour and wheat. It was 
proposed to adopt the system throughout England on the Ist of February. 

Much anxiety was felt for the troop-ship Bombay, with about 300 soldiers on 
board, bound for India. The ship was dismasted, and lost some of her crew as 
she was proceeding round to Cork for additional troops. She was afterwards 
seen battling against the storm in a most distressed condition, but still 
making good headway under jury-masts for Plymouth 

The Prince of Wales visits Rome this season incognito. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had issued a proclamation against ribbonism 
and other secret societies 

The English funds had been depressed; Montalembert’s pardon caused a 
Money continued quite abund- 
ant andeasy. At Hamburgh the rate of discount had declined to 234 per 
cent. Atlantic Telegraph shares had declined to £350 to £280. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 

As a proof of the insidious manner in which Great Britain works, we 
have only to quote the following: ‘‘Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Vixen is 
waiting at Panama for Sir William Gore Ouseley to settle the Central American 
imbroglio. She is, meanwhile, courting the Panama people by giving them 
festivities and comedies (an old custom in the English naval service), enter- 
taining the Panamenos and their fair ladies abroai, without distinction of 
complexion.’’ This is quite in keeping with the whist-parties at the White- 
House, where Sartiges, Napier, Buchanan and Cass shwfile the cards to their 
hearts’ content. 


The Slave Question.—The London News has the following disgraceful 
remarks: ‘‘The American Government has just sent to Liberia a cargo of re- 
captured negroes, who are no more at home there than in South Carolina, and 
who might just as easily have been sent to their homes near Kabenda. While 
such helpless things are sent to a colony which is underfed and bare of work, 
and for ever overflowed by a new deluge of hungry paupers, while slavetraders 
and imperial agents are hovering round to pick up a cargo of colonial imi- 
grants at so much a bead, to serve without wages and without hope of return, 
it is the duty of England and her true allies to see that there is no foul play 
that they can prevent.’’ 

There is only one part in which we agree with the foregoing, and that is 
that Liberia is rapidly becoming the store at which darkies can be obtained for 
the asking. It would be a strange but not unexpected event, should a great 
slavery firm exist under the name of Greeley, Benson, Beecher and Fred 


Douglas ! 
MEXICO 

We have news from Vera Cruz to the 2dinst. There is no question that 
Zuloaga has been defeated. We may, therefore hope to hear by the next arri- 
val that this wretched land-pirate is hors de combat. The Spanish Consul at 
Tabasco has kept a Spanish sloop-of-war there to protect his nation’s subjects. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce recently addressed a memorial to 
the Earl of Malmesbury, in reference to the outrages committed upon British 
subjects in Mexico. A reply has been received which says that her Majesty’s 
Government have long witnessed with indignation and regret the violence and 
extortion of every kind of which British subjects in Mexico have so much rea- 
son to complain, and which they suffer indiscriminately at the hands of all 
parties, whether acting in behalf or against the Government established in the 
capital. Her Majesty’s Minister in Mexico is using his utmost exertions to 
obtain relief for her Majesty’s subjects, and the attention of her Majesty’s 
Government is constantly directed to the same object. But the state of anar- 
chy, and the weakness of the Government in Mexico, render it almost impossi- 
ble to obtain redress for any wrongs inflicted, or to secure protection against 
the violence of the contending parties, the executive being powerless, though 
willing, to afford it. 








GOSSIP OF THE WORLD 
ENGLAND. 


Art Memorenda.—Madame Anna Bishop is giving grand concerts in 
Exeter Hall—our old friend, George Loéer, conducting them. At the Hay- 
market Charles Mathews has produced a new farce, called *‘ My Mother’s 
Maid,’’ in which he and his wife have the chief paris. At the Princess’s, 
Charles Kean has produced ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,’’ in his usual style. 
He has also brought out a new farce called ‘‘ Thirty-three Next Birthday.” It 
is from the French by Morton, and gives ample scope for Cooper and Miss 
Murray’s peculiar style of acting. At the Standard, Madame Celesié has in- 
troduced a piece called ‘‘Satan,’’ in which she plays the Devil in a most 
charming manner. A Mr. Montgomery Stuart has made a great hit with his 
lectures on Shakespeare’s plays, coummencing with the ‘‘ Tempest.’’ 

A company of capitalists has been organized for the purpose of founding a 
crystal palace at Muswell Hill, a place about « mile from Highgate. It is 
intended for the gratification of the inhabitants of the northern suburbs of 
London, as the Crystal Palace at Sydenham is for that of the southern. It 
promises to be a great success. The preparations for the Grand Handel 
eee to be held next June at the Sydenham Palace, have already com- 
menced. 

Louisa Pyne and Harrison have brought out at Drury Lane the ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl.” Their great Chri«tmas piece is to be a new opera by Balfe, the subject 
taken from Cagotti’s celebrated story of ‘‘Le Diable Amoureux.”’ It has, of 
course, #0 the critics say, been purified. The Crystal Palace Winter Saturday 
Concerts have been commenced with great éclat. We also learn that Piccolo- 
mini has met with ‘‘ a characteristic reception” in New York. 

Some very remarkable pictures are about to be exhibited in London, the 
architectural part by David Roberts and the waves by Clarkson Stanfield. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul announes two more nights of ‘‘ Patchwork” at the 
Egyptian Hall; Mrs. Paul’s imitation of Sims Reeves is pronounced wonderful. 


Extraordinary Case of Seif-Mutilation by a Soldier.—An ex- 
traordinary instance of self-mutilation by a soldier, with the view of dis 
eens himself from further military service, has just taken place at 
Uhatham garrison, a private of the Kighty-first Regiment, named George 
Drower, having deliberately shot off his right leg by a ball from his Enfield- 
rifled musket, in order thereby to obtain his discharge from the regiment. 
The occurrence took place in one of the barrack-rooms of St. Mary’s barracks, 
where the Eighty-first depét is stationed, causing the utmost consternation 
among the troops at the time. The man, who is of moody, sullén disporition 
was seen to load his murket, when he deliberately pointed it to his kg and 
fired, the ball shattering the limb below the knee. He was at once conveyed 
to the garrison hospital, where the remaining portion of the leg was immediately 
amputated by Dr. Maclean, the principal medical officer. Since the oceurrence 

wer is very anxious that it should be understood he was laboring under 
religious excitement when he committed the act; and his conversation since 
he has been in hospital would lead to ihe supposition that he is under » mono- 
mania on the subject of religion. This, however, is believed to be assumed, 
the belief being that he artfully maimed himself in order to obtain his dis- 
barge. As soon as he is able to leave the hospital he will be brought to trial 
before a court-martial, the Mutiny 4ct making it a serious erime for any 
soldier to mutilate himself. This is not the first instance at Chatham of a 
soldier deliberately maiming himeelf, a man having deliberately blown off one 
of his hands, and another chopped off a finger, with the view of obtaining their 
discharge. Both these prisoners were, however, sentenced to long periods of 
Unprivonment 


Unpleasant Curiosity.—Mr. Garnett, in his recent canvass for member 
of Parliament, called at a sh yp to see the proprietor. Upon his telling his 
#on the business he came upon, the lad went to the foot of the stairs and cried, 
“Mother, here’sa man wants you 10 vote for him asa Parliament man.’ 
t pon which a shrill voiee cried down from her eminence, “Tell him feyther 
s oat; but if he will chalk his name on the counter, he shall inquire into his 
character !’’ We are afraid this inguiry would not do in New York. 

The Peer and the Quaker.—Bright gets a little “ tit for tat’ from 
tne Saterday Review, for his rade remarks upon the peerage. It says it may 
hie very smart of Mr. Bright to ask “‘ What isa peer?’ and then answer 





own question by saying, “‘ He isa man who is born with a silver spoon 


in his mouth;”’ but what would he say were the Duke of Devonshire to get up 
in a public assembly and ask, “ What isa cotton spinner?’’ and then reply, 
‘* He is a man who is born with a ball of cotton where his heart ought to be, 
and with his ears stuffed full of calico !’” 


Lord Lyons.—The death of this eminent sailor has elicited another fact 
in the Crimean war. The Times tells the following anecdo'e: 

‘* A day or two after the battle of Balaklava, Sir Edmund Lyons, on landing, 
learnt to his astonishment that orders had been issued to the Naval Brigade to 
embark as many guns as possible during the day, for Balaklava was to be 
evacuated at night—of course surrendering to thegnemy the greater portion 
of the guns. On his own responsibility the Admiral at once put a stop to the 
execution of this order, and went in search of Lord Raglan, who, it appears, 
had come to the resolution of abandoning Balaklava in consequence of the 
opinion expressed by the engineers that, after the loss of the redoubts in our 
rear, lately held by the Turks, we ought to concentrate our strength on the 
plateau. Taking Lord Raglan aside, Sir Edmund Lyons strongly opposed these 
views; he pointed out that the advanced position in the valley in front of 
which these redoubts were situated had been originally occupied, in accord- 
ance with the advice of those very officers, and in opposition to that of Sir 
Edmund, who had suggested at the time that they were covering too much 
ground; he argued t,as the engineers had been mistaken once, they might 
be wrong again; an@ he clinched his argument by saying that, whatever 
might be the value of his opinion in such a case, he was, at all events, enti- 
tled to pronounce an opinionas to the insufficiency of Kamiesch as a harbor 
for the allied armies; that this harbor was utterly inadequate; and that the 
abandonment of Balaklava meant the evacuation of the Crimea in a week. 
After some conversation, Lord Raglan said, ‘Well, you were right before, and 
this time I will act upon your advice.’ Sir Edmund obtained leave to counter- 
maud the erders which had been issued; Balaklava was maintained as our 
base of operations, and the army was saved from what might have proved an 
inglorious defeat, if not a terrible disaster.’’ 


An English Husband.—Mr. Charles Turner, who lived at Peckham 
Rye. had a woman named Ellen Little living with him as his wife. On Tuesday 
week she was delivered of a dead child; and an assault which ended im her 
death, was, it is said, subsequently committed by Mr. Turner. It appears that 
after the child had been born on Tuesday Mr. Turner left home, and returned 
about one o’clock on the following morning. He was then very quiet and 
pleasant in his manner, and smoked a cigar and had some gin and water in the 
bed-room. At four o’clock he broke out in a violent passion. There hadibeen 
a cat in the room, and it ran out, and he became very exasperated. The cat 
was on the chair a minute before, and when he missed it he insisted upon the 
deceased going to look for it. He went to the side of the bed, and said if she 
did not get out he would murder her. At that time he had a stick in his band 
and tried to strike her, but was prevented Deceased put on her petticoats, 
but not her shoes and stockings, and went down stairs, he following her. She 
(deceased) tried te get out of the door, but he drove her towards the kitchen. 
She seemed dreadfully alarmed, and screamed murder. He pushed her the 
whole way along the passage into the kitchen. He then took up the tongs, 
and said he would kill her. The deceased was down stairs from ten to fifteen 
minutes, when she was got up stairs to bed. Mr. Turner again procured the 
stick and endeavored to strike the deceased but was prevented. Deceased be- 
came very bad, her feet and legs being very cold. Mr. Turner, on the same 
morning, between eight and nine o’clock, drew a sword, and threatened to 
murder the deceased and any one that attempted tointerfere. After the sword 
was taken away he became quiet and slept a little until Mr. Stokoe came, be- 
tween ten and eleven. Mr. Turner still continued violent, and made use of 
threats to deceased. She remained very ill up to the time of her death, which 
occurred on Saturday afternoon. 

The surgeon who attended the woman in her confinement testified at the in- 
quest to having heard Mr. Turner some days before use very violent language 
to the deceased woman, and make charges against her to which the surgeon 
would not listen. He had heard what had been stated, and was of opinion 
that her being forced from her bed in the cold would aggravate the disease she 
was laboring under. If she had not gone in the cold she might have lived 
longer. Mr. Turner was present when he ordered the deceased to be kept 
quiet. 

Coroner: Have you any statement to make to the court, Mr. Turner, as you 
can now do so; but you are not bound to make such statement unless you 
think proper. Mr. Turner: I have nothing particular to say, only that she 
has had every attention. I have sat up with her night and day, and every- 
thing has been done for her, and all cere used, except when I got angry, as you 
have heard. 

The learned coroner having summed up, after a short consultation, a verdict 
of manslaughter was returned against Charles Turner. . The various witnesses 
having been bound over to prosecute, the coroner issued bis warrant, and Mr. 
Turner was conveyed by Woodman the officer to Horsemonger-lane gaol, to 
await his trial. 


British Despotism.—Ifa king of Naples imprisons a brawling dema- 
gogue for a year or 80, just to cool him, there is an awful howl from that in- 
sane clique, English journalists, both here and in London. What have such 
men to say to the infamies of theirown much vaunted country, where a pig 
with a golden ring in his nose is more esteemed than a poor Tennyson without 
a shilling in his pocket? Louis Napoleon is not such a bad man after all, com- 
pared to such villains as the Lord Chancellors of England. 

‘Thomas Clarke, an inmate of the Queen’s Prison, has been recently removed 
from thence to Bedlam Hospital, in a state of insanity. This is the second time 
the authorities of the prison have found it necessary to place Mr. Clarke under 
proper surveillance as a lunatic, he having been first removed from the 
Queen’s Prison to Bedlam Hospital in 1831. After remaining in Bedlam four 
years, this unhappy gentleman (who has been a prisoner nearly forty years 
for alleged contempt of the Court of Chancery), was returned to the custody of 
the governor of the Queen’s Prison as cured of his dreadful malady; but, un- 
fortunately, such was not the case, and heis again an inmate of a madhouse.’’ 

How can that whited sepulchre, the London press, say a word in condem- 
nation of the trial of the Count Montalembert ? 

SPAIN. 

Spanish Brigands.—A letter trom Malaga states that a party of mounted 
highwaymen had cairied off two gentlemen of Teba who were shooting in the 
neighboring hills, and had made proposals of ransom to their relatives. 
Vigorous measures had been taken by the authorities, the culprits secured and 
the alarmed sportsmen set at liberty. And we have another from Reuss, 
which reveals a lamentable disregard of religion in Spanish highwaymen. It 
is pleasant to find, however, that three criminals confessed to the Archbishop 
On the 16th, four assassins were garotted at Reuss for having broken into a 
farm-house and barbarously assassinated its inmates. When they were put 
into capilla, they manifested a desire to make their wills and see their families. 
One named Arnau was visited by his wife; another, named Sedo, by his wife 
and daughter, a ehild of some six or sevea years of age; and a third of the 
name of Borras, by his two brothers; the fourth, named Villela, received no 
visit. At the dinner hour they all sat down together, and the prisoners ate 
heartily, the daughter of Sedo eating out of the same plate with her fether. 
The conversation during the dinner was extremely gay, each condemned 
criminal vieing with his companions in jokes or story-telling. After dinner 
they confessed and received absolution, but as the officiating priest reported to 
his superior that they did not appear to be in a very fit state for dying, the 
Archbishop, who is said to bave great gifts of persuasion in these circum- 
stances, came and remained with them till their last moments. His success 
was complete with three uf them; but Villela, who has all along appeared the 
most bardened villain, broke out into imprecations and unseemly jests, even 
while the executioner was tying him to the fatal post. 


IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Mr Gladstone’s mission to the Ionian Islands greatly occupies publie atten- 
tion. The right honorable gentleman has been sent to Corfa, to examine into 
the actual state of affairs in the Ionian Islands, and to report on the same to 
the British Government, but he has not received instructions to examine into 
the merits of the proposition which was made by the Lord High Commissioner 
to her Majesty’s Government on the 10th of June, 1857. 

The British Cabinet has never entertained an idea of relinquishing any 
of the Ionian Islands, and the ‘‘ surreptitious’ publieation of Sir John Young’s 
dispateh has given Ministers great annoyance. It was at first supposed that 
one of the official copies of the dispatch had been purloined, and put into the 
hands of the editor of the London paper in which the document was first 
published, but on examination it was found that such was not the case. The 
account given of the matter by the principal party concerned was, that a copy 
of the dispatch was brought to him by a Philhelienist, who was desirous that 
the public should be made acquainted with the peculiar opinions entertained 
by the Governor of the Ionian Islands. 


CHINA, 

Albert Smith.—This lively but claptrap lecturer made a great hit in 
Hong Kong with his lecture. We copy the following from the Hong Kong 
Daily Press of September 28, relative to an entertainment given by Mr. Albert 
—* the Club House, for the benefit of the local charities, on the previous 
Saturday: 

“* His success was unprecedentedly brilliant in the annals of China. The 
rooms were thronged, the audience were in raptures; and, although the charge 
for admittance was very low, the receipts realised £200 clear profit. Some of 
the local allusions in i s’s Messenger to Hong Kong and its topics 
elicited rapturous applause, at one time completely stopping him. Mr. Albert 
Smith’s departure from China in the Norna, on the 2sth, was a perfect ovation 
The Chinese populace, hearing that he had raised a large sum to be divided 
amongst the poor, requested permission, through Mr. Rozario, of the Home 
Office, to carry him to the point of embarkation. About one o’elock in the 
afternoon a very picturesque native procession, with banners, embroidered 
cloths, lanterns, musical instruments and various glittering accessories, tormed 
in front of the club at Hong Kong, and an elaborately carved and gilt palanguin 
similar to those used in the native wedding festivals, borne by four Chinese, 
earried Mr. Smith from the Club, along the Queen’s Road, to the office and 
wharf of the | eninsular and Oriental Company, amidst the firing of guns and 
rockets, the music of the band, the cries of the people, and last, but not least 
the hearty English ‘three times three’ from the members of the Club, who 
ciustered about the portico and baleonies of that fine building to wish their 
popular countryman God speed on bis voysge. No similar compliment that 
we can call to mind has ever been paid by the Chinese people here to an English- 
man. Let us hope that such evidences of good feeling on either side may be- 
come frequent. Mr. Smith leaves us with the best and most sincere wishes for 
his prosperity and happiness from all classes of our somewhat divided society, 
amongst whom his unaffected good temper and agreeable social qualities have 
made him most popular.”’ 


CHESS. 


Al communications and newspapers intended for the Chess Department should 

be addressed to T. Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 2495, N.Y. P. O. , 

Tue New Staunton Men anp Boarps.—In answer to many correspondents we 
would say that the new men and boards will be ready in a few days. We 
have not considered it advisable to produce them hurriedly, as we desire to 
have them perfect. Any one at a Sistance may now order the new articles 
by enclosing the price, as follows: The new Chess men, club size, $5 ; Par- 
lor size, $4 ; the new boards (twenty-two in square), $3. These articles are 
now in such a state of forwardness that we shall be able to send them off wy 
the time that orders, in reply to this paragraph, reach us. Corresponden’ 
will please be particular as to the directions for shipping. 


Pact Morpny in Paris.—We are favored with the exact seore of Morphy’s 
doings in the Paris Chess world up to the present time : 

Even Games—With Laroche Morphy wins five, draws two and loses none ; 
with De Riviere Morphy wins six, loses one, and draws one ; with Journand 
Morphy plays twelve, and wirs twelve ; with Budzineky Morphy plays seven, 
and wins seven ; with Bauchen Morphy plays two, and wins two ; with Harr- 
witz Morphy wins five, loses three, and draws one. This allows- the trial 
game before match, which was won by Harrwitz. It is said Morphy will play 
another match with Harrwitz. y 

Games, Morphy giving Pawn and Move—With Devinck Morphy has played 
two, and drawn both ; with Guibert Morphy has played one and gained sarhe. 

Games, Morphy giving Pawn and Two—With Lecrivain Morphy wins five, 
and loses two; with Lequesne Morphy wins three and draws one; and with 
Delannoy Morphy plays four and wins all. ; 

Consultation Games—Morphy played one game against Journaud and De 
Riviere, and lost it ; against St. Amant and Lequesne Morphy got 
games-and wins both; and sgainst St. Amant ahd M. F. de L’E. Morphy 
played three and won IL. 

The above score is independent of games at Knight, Rook. &., nearly all 
won by the young American, to say nothing of numerons Chess battles in 
the first Parisian salons against dukes, princes, duchesses, and the élite of the 
beau monde, hardly interesting in their results to ‘‘ou's! le humanity.” 


ANOTHER NEW CuEss CLUB.—A Chess club was formed at Bath,, N. Y., lately, 
with the following officera: B. Rice, President ; Lewis ©. Holden, Vice Presi- 
dent ; E. H. Underhill, Secretary. The club is in a prop rous condition and 
numbers twenty-four members, among whom the best players are Col. G. 
Loomis, U. 8. A.; S. H Hammond, Esq., A. J. McCall, Esq., N. »». Howell, 
Esq The elub is at present engaged in playing a match of three games by 
telegraph with the Painted Post Club. The match commenced oa Friday 
evening last, since which time seventeen moves have been made. We hope 
to receive the games when finished. 


To CorREsponDENnTs.—E. E., Charleston, S.C. Problem No. 1 ini Frére’s 
Hand-Book is correct. If Black plays K to K 4, White takes R with R, mate. 
J. H. F., Portlend, Me. Have forwarded you the articles ordered —Jaoos 
Exson. The last two problems with whieh you have favored us are on file 
for insertion.—Harry Gray. Ditto to your one —Jonn Tanner, New, Or- 
leans. Yours also are on file for ure, except the following, which require @ 
little further scrutiny on your part: No. 2. Try if Castling on Queen’s'side 
does not give another solution. No. 3. Try Kt to Kt’s8. No. 4. Try K to 
KR7 or BtoK Kt5. No. 5. Try K to Kt 3, and afterwards K to Kt 4.-——P. 
J. D., Hoboken, N. J. Your No. 5 is sound, and will be duly inserted.— 
A. J. H., Kewanee, Ill.’ In your position, No. 7, we think we see mate in two. 
Please try it. 

SovTions Receivep.—J. P. C., Troy, N. Y.; H. M. L., Centralia, Ill. (The 
problem was correctly printed. Have forwarded your analysis to the author. 
More hereafter); W. H. C. (Please send us a corrected copy of the problem 
referred to); H. G. A., Louisville, Ky. (Solution and your problem received. 
The latter will be duly examined and reported upon); P. A. A., Jr. (Shall be 
happy to hear from you on the Morphy Testimonial. Your request shall be 
complied with). 


PROBLEM No. 176. Most respectfully dedicated to Masters 
FREDERIC and CHARtEs Grazr, of Brooklyn. By E. A. B., of 
Charleston, 8. C. White to play and mate in three moves. 
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Game played in the California State Tournament between i'r. PD S. Rosgrm 
and Mr. SELIM FRANKLIN, 








BLACK WHITE. BLACK WHITE. 
Mr. R Mr. F. Mr. R. Mr. F. 
1PtwQ4 PtoQ4 29 Qt QB3 Q tks Q (ch) 
2PtoQB4 PtoK3 80 R tks Q Kt tks Kt 
3PtoK3 KttoK B3 31 P tks Kt R tks P 
4 KttoKB3 PtQR3 32 Rto K Bsq R tks 8 
5 PwoQR3 Kt toQB3 33 K tks R R to K B sq (ch) 
6 Kt toQB3 BtoK2 34. KtoK2 RtoBs -° 
7 P tke P P tks P 35 K to Kkt3 KtoB2 
8 PtoKR8 BtoK3 36 K to Kt 4 K to Kt 3 
9 BwoQs Ptok R3 7RtoQ@BS RtoK3 
10 PtoQKt4 PtoQKt4 38 RtoB3 seoss 
ll Bto QKt2 BtoQ3 39 K toB3 RtoQB 
12 RtoQBsq QKttoK2 40 RtoQ3 KtoBé 
18 QwQB2 PtoQB3 41 RtoKt3 KtoK4 
14 KttoK5 R to Q Baq 42 RwQ3 RtoK5 
15 PtoK B4 P to K Kt3 43 RtoB3 K to Q3 
16 QtoK B2 Kt toK R4 44 RtoQ3 PtoQB4 
17 Pto K Kt4 Kt to K Kt 2 45 P tks P (ch) K tke P 
18 Kt to K 2 PtoK B4 46 R to Qeq K to BS 
19 QtoKR 4 B tks Kt 47 RtoBsq (ch) KtoKt6 
20 QP tka B P to K Kt4 48 RtoB6 RtoQR5 
21 P tks P Kt to K Kt3 49 RtoK Kt6 K tks P 
22 Qt KB2 RP tks P 50 R tks P P to Kt6 
23 B tks P Castles 61 R tks P P to Kt6 
24 KttoK Kt8 QwQB2 52 PtoK4 P to Kt7 
25 B tks B (ch) Kt tke B 53 R to Q sq K toR7 
26 Qto QB2 Kt tke P 54 KtoB4 R to Q5 
27 Btks Kt Q tks B 55 R to K sq P to Kt 8 queen’g 
28 KttoK B5 Kt to K Kt 2 56 R tke Q K tks R 
Black resigns. 
Game between C. H. Sramuzy and T. Licerenuki. 
(Roy Lorrz Kuient’s Gamn.) 
WHITE. BLACK. Waite. BLACK. 
Mr. L. Mr. 8. Mr. E. dr. 8. 
1PwK4 PtoK4 2% QtoQBaq B tks Kt 
2K KttoB3 Q Kt toB3 26 Q tks B Kt to K BS 
3 BwQkt5 P to Q3 27 P tke P PtwoQ5 
4PwQ4 P tks P 28 Kt tke B Kt tke Kt 
5 Kt tks P BtoQ2 2 PtOKRS Kt to K 6 
6 B tks Kt P tke B 30 Qt Qs KRtoR6 
7 Castles BtioK2 31 Btks R Q tks B 
8 PtoKB4 PtoQB4 82 Rw B2 Kt toB4 
9 KttoK B3 PwQB3 33 RBS PtwoQB4 
10 QtoK B3 PtoQB3 34 QRto K Bag Rto K6 
11 PtoK B5 PtwK Kkt4 35 R tks R Kt tks Kk 
12 P tks P (enpas) P tke P 36 R to Q Kt sq K to R3 
13 QtoQ3 KtoB2 37 Qw K2 Qw bb 
14PtoK 5 BtoK B4 38 R to Kt6 PtoK 6 
16 Qt QB4(ch) PtoQ4 39 R tks P Kt to B4 
16 QtoK 2 K to Kt 2 40 RwQ5 Kt to Kt 6 
17 Be KB4 R to Q Kt aq 41 QtoK aq PtokK6 
18 PtoQKt3 R to Kt 6 42 Rto Kt5 PtoK?7 
19 Bto Kt3 R to K Kt6 48 R to Q Kt 0q PwQ6 
20 Kt to Q sq P to QBS 44.P the P Q to Q5 (ch) 
21 BwWKB2 RtoK5 45 QteoB2 Q ike QP 
22 KttoK3 BP tks K P 46 QtoK B4(ch) KtoR4 
23 KttoQ2 Bw&K Kt6 47 Q to B3 (ch) Q tks Q 
2% QwK sq BtoQ Ets 48 P tka Q black resigns. 
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GEN. JUSTO J. URQUIZA, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ARGENTINE 
CONFEDERATION. 


Tae downfall of Rosas, the famous Governor 
of Buenos Ayres, who, during fifteen years, 
oppressed the vast territory which he directly 
ruled, and the still vaster region indirectly 
subject to his authority, with a tyranny the 
most cruel, was accomplished on the 3d of 
February, 1852, at the battle of Monte Caseros, 
fought at the gates of Buenos Ayres. Rosas 
fled to England, and his vanquisher, General 
Urquiza, Governor of the Provinces of Entre 
Rios and Corrientes, entered Buenos Ayres in 
triumph. He was hailed as a liberator, and 
was appointed Provisional Director of the 
Argentine Confederation, consisting of Buenos 
Ayres and thirteen other Provinces. In this 
Confederation a strife between two govern- 
mental ideas has been maintained ever since 
the Declaration of Independence, a strife 
between the partisans of Federalism and Uni- 
tarianism, in which hitherto the Federalists 
had triumphed, The idea of this party was 
to render the connection between the States 
a species of voluntary cohesion, in opposition 
to the centralizing tendency prevailing in our 
own Republic ; while the Unitarians were for 
rendering their country a compact unit, com- 
posed of States sovereign in themselves, but 
equally obedient to a common organic law. 
The Federalists were especially strong in 
Baenos Ayres, which rich and important Pro- 
vince and city preponderated by reason of its 
monopoly of the sea coast, customs revenue 
and other lesser advantages which it was un- 
willing to share with thirteen Confederated 
States, and, accordingly, in 1853, she rejected 
or “ nullified” the Constitution which had been 
adopted, and withdrew from the Union, oppos- 
ing force to the attempts made by General 
Urquiza to retain her in the Confederation. 
The remaining Provinces adopted the Consti- 
tation, which resembles our own, and placed 
General Urquiza in the presidential chair at 
the election of 1854. The term of office is six 


ars. 

General Urquiza has proved an indefatigable 
laborer for the prosperity of his country. He 
has swept away the last remaining vestiges 
of the old Spanish revenue laws, and has 
abolished the vexatious internal customs which 
impeded traffic between State and State. At 
the same time he has accelerated the develop- , 
ment of the internal resources of the Argentine Confederation, by 
giving it an outlet for traffic with foreign countries. The secession of 
Buenos Ayres has turned to the advantage of the remaining States. 
Hitherto all the produce that was exported from the Confederation 
was compelled to pass through Buenos Ayres, as there was no port 
on the river frontier of the other States ; but by the establishment of 
an export tariff highly favorable to shippers from the Confederation 
direct, he has attracted already a vast amount of trade to the town 
of Rosario, on the river Parana, which will become in a few years 
one of the greatest commercial entrepdts in South America for the 
export of produce and the import of manufactured goods. Besides 
this great measure, General Urquiza has influenced the national 
Congress in declaring freedom of education and of public worship 
for alf religions. He is as yet comparatively young, of a strong consti- 
tution, the richest landowner in the Argentine Territory, and he has 
fairly earned such a glory as will remain a permanent moral power 
in his hands. He has now before him the position of Washington— 
to become the generous supporter of the constitutional authority 
which he has established, sword in hand, not for his own account, 
but for that of his legitimate sovereign—the whole nation. The 
fourteenth article of the Argentine Constitution enacts that the 
Executive Power is to have a duration of six years only. None of its 
principal members can remain twelve years in the several posts of 
that Executive Power, so that the present Government must be 
renewed in 1860 by the suffrage of the population of the Argentine 
Provinces. 








THE PICCOLOMINI TESTIMONIAL. 


We present to our readers this week a cut of the magnificent brace- 
let presented to the charming Piccolomini, on the occasion of her 
benefit at the Academy of Music, as a souvenir, by a number of her 
admirers. The presentation was made before the curtain, by D. 
Kingsland, Esq., in a courteous, pleasant and genial speech, and 
was responded to by Mdlle. Piccolomini, who, in pretty broken Eng- 
lish, said a few words expressive of her gratified feelings in language 
as earnest as she could command. ’ 

The bracelet is exquisite in its workmanship and very valuable. 
It is arranged so that the magnificent cluster of diamonds can be 
used either as a bracelet or a breast-pin. The setting is gold and 
black enamel open work. The cost of the bracelet was twelve hun- 
dred dollars, but Mr. Tiffany, with his accustomed liberality, de- 
ducted from the selling price two hundred dollars. A liberal sub- 
scription to an artistic souvenir. 

The setting of the bracelet was completed in the establishment of 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co., which is probably the most extensive, com- 
plete and thorough in the country. It is, indeed, a grand emporium 
of all that is rich, rare, curious, quaint and costly in the 
shape of jewellery, plate, chandeliers, bronzes, &c. They 
make @ great show at this holiday season, and all who are 
engaged in the pleasant pastime of purchasing gifts for 
friends would do well to visit the marble palace of Tiffany 
& Co., 550 Broadway. 








SCENE FROM “THE MSRCHANT OF 
VENICE,” AT WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
(See Illustration on page 62.) 


Tug scene from this magnificent spectacle, now being per- 
formed at Wallack’s Theatre, which we have selected 
illustration, is the third of the First Act, in which Shy- 
, Antonio and Bassanio meet. The Jew, indulging in 
ter aside, on the entrance of Antonio, feigns not to 
notice him, until Bassanio re-enters and exclaims : 


Shylock, do you hear ? 
Snrrock—I am cebating of my present store. 
. * * * + * * 
T% Antonio (affecting not te have seen him before), 


Rest you fair, good siguior ; 
Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 


We have given in its proper place our criticisms on the 
play itself, and it is therefore unnecessary to repeat them 

ere. The principal characters are distributed as fol- 
lows: Antonio, Mr. Dyott; Bassanio, Mr. Lester Wallack ; 
Shylock, Mr. Wallack; Tubal, Mr. Bernard; Gratiano, 
Mr. Brougham; Launvelot, Mr. Young; Portia, Mrs. 
Hoey ; Nerissa, Miss Mary Gannon ; Jessica, Mrs. Sloan. 











GENERAL JUSTO J. URQUIZA, PRESIDENT OF THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION. 


( Writien expressly for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper.) 


THE BEAUTIFUL VAGRANT : 


A TALE OF LIFE’S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 
By Mrs. M. S. B. Dana Shindler. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Ir was quite dark when we arrived at Deep Creek. We could see 
nothing of it but a deep, dark ravine, but we saw lights and heard 
voices at some little distance ahead, which we concluded to proceed 
from old Pete’s establishment. 

According to the advice we had received, Toby produced his horn 
and sounded a blast long and loud, which was answered by the 
barking of dogs and the welcome sound of human voices. It had 
grown very cold, and threatened snow, and we felt that the sooner 
we were under a sheltering roof the better. But how to get across 
Deep Creek? that was the question. It had to be forded, and Toby 
seemed to feel very doubtful whether his “creaters” would be 
willing to take to the water. 

But we had no time to indulge our speculations. There was the 
house, which we must reach, and there lay Deep Creek between us 
and it, and to cross it we felt obliged, or perish in the attempt. 
Presently we heard a halloo, which was answered by Toby. 

“Do you want to cross?” said the voice from the other side. 

“Yes, we do,” said Toby. “ He might ’a know’d that!” (aside). 

“Is it a wagon, or a buggy, or what?” 

“ A carriage, with two ladies, three gentlemen (!) and a nigger!” 

“ Well, you drive right down to the creek, and come right straight 
to where you see my light. When the light begins to move you stop 
right still, and wait until you see the light stop again, then make for 
the light once more. Ef you don’t you'll git upsot.” 

All this was delivered in a stentorian voice, and with such a 
distinct utterance that every word could be understood. The laat 
alternative was by no means a pleasant one to contemplate. 

We all set our teeth hard, held our breaths—at least I did—and 
Toby began to urge his horses down the hill. But the leader did not 
appear to like the looks of the place, for he absolutely refused to 
stir ; and when urged, first by Toby’s voice and then by his whip, 
he turned this way and that, and finally gave us a piece of his mind 
by turning deliberately round, and taking his place by the side of 
the other animals, only “ hind side before.” Frightened as we were, 
we could not help laughing at the ludicrous appearance of the 
animal, whom our carriage lamps showed all drawn up with fright. 

Toby humored him, however, taking him out of the “ gears,” and 
hitching him behind the carriage. Then we made a fresh start, and 
this time managed to get down to the creek, not, however, without 
one or two marvellous escapes from being “ upsot.” Toby followed 
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faithfally the directions which had been given. 
him, and we got safely over, when. we all. 
drew a long breath and congratulated each. 
other. 

Old Pete stood ready to receive us. “ Better- 
git eout, ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “ and. 
the nigger too. It’s a hard pull up to the- 
house, and the creeters looks tired.” So. 
we alighted, and walked up to the house. 

Judging from the outside, it appeared to be: 
a house of some pretension; but appear- 
ances are deceitful. We were ushered into a 
large room, which seemed to be kitchen, 
dining-room, bed-room and sitting-room alli 
combined, and dog-kennel and hen-heuse into: 
the bargain. A woman, somewhat advancedi 
in life, very fat and very dirty, stared’ at us 
as we entered, and nearly dropped into the 
fire the skillet which she held in her hand’, 
so intent was she on her observations. Two 
girls, half-grown and only half-dressed, also 
honored us with a searching stare, and then 
looked at each other and giggled. As for 
men, of all sorts and sizes, there was avy 
number of them about. 

But old Pete came in before long, and made 
the old woman and the girls “ stan’ roun’,’” 
as he called it, though I thought they hadi 
been standing round long enough, and it was 
quite time for them to be moving off about: 
their business. 

“ Come, stan’ roun’, ole woman,” said Pete, 
‘an’ git the strangers some supper. For the 
Lord’s sake, woman! did you never see gen- 
tlefolks afore ?” 

I thanked Mr. Pete for his hospitable i 
tentions, but informed him that we did not 
stand in need of any supper, as we had 
brought some provisions with us. To tell the 
truth, 1 did not think any amount of appetite 
would have tempted us to eat there. But 
Pete would take no refusal. “Do you think, 
stranger,” said he, ‘“‘that I could hev two 
sich beautiful ladies in my heouse as these 
"ere, and let ’em go to bed without a mite o’ 
supper? No, no! Now, pretty one,” conti- 
nued he, looking at Mary, “wouldn’t you: 
feel better for a drink o’ hot coffee?” Mary 
couldn’t resist this appeal, and immediately 
declared that she would. So the old womam 
and girls were straightway made to “stam 
roun’,” the former to make the coffee, and 
the latter to get the table ready. 

I was afterwards heartily glad that the old 
man was so obstinately hospitable, for we 
really had quite a passable cup of coffee, which was exceed 
ingly refreshing. In the western country great quantities of 
coffee are drunk ; it is used for every meal, and by constant habit 
they learn to make it well. Old Pete sat at the head of the table, 
and watched Mary and Bettie without a word. Probably he had 
never in his life seen just such specimens of womankind, for, indeed, 
they are rarely met with anywhere. He would look first at one, 
then at the other, and then at Harry and myself, with such a kind, 
patronizing air, mingled with such a look of anxious curiosity, that 
we could scarcely keep our countenances. At length, as if he could 
hold in no longer, he turned to me and said, “ Stranger, which of 
’em is your gal, for I can’t make it eout ?” 

Mary blushed up to her eyes, but Bettie laughed outright. “They 
are both mine,” said I. 

“ Well, you’re a lucky dog, then, anyhow,” exclaimed he, with @ 
hearty laugh ; “I should say one on ’em was enough to set a feller’ 
crazy, specially that ere one with the fairest skin. But you're » 
jokin’, I know ; come neow, tell me, which belongs to which ?” 

“Let them answer for themselves,” I replied, hardly knowing: 
what to say, for I saw that Mary was annoyed, while Betty looked! 
excessively amused. 

“ Well,” said he, addressing Mary, “ which o’ them ere old chaps’ 
is your man?” 

I thought the blood would spin out of Mary’s cheeks, she blushed 
80, though she tried tolaugh. But Bettie came to the rescue. “We 
don’t belong to either of them,” she said ; “‘ we belong to ourselves ; 
they’re only two poor old bachelors.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Pete, looking admiringly at Bettie; 
“she’s a keen one, she is!’ Then he looked at Mary, as if he: 
couldn’t quite make out why she blushed so. Nor could I. 

Neither Toby nor mom Dido were forgotten; they each had a: 
steaming bowl of coffee, which they seemed heartily to enjoy. 

Bed time came on apace, and we began to think about making’ 
preparations for the night. But in the meantime mom Dido had not 
been idle, and she tapped me on the shoulder, and asked me to go: 
out into the piazza, saying she wanted to see me “ pertickler.” I 
went with her and was rather dismayed by her account of the’ 


sleeping accommodations, or, to speak more properly, want of 


accommodations. “ Dey ain’t no place for dem blessed childun to: 
sleep, my massa,” she said ; “I bin ax one ob dem gal to shew me: 
de room whey my young misses was to sleep, an’ she car’ me in: 
ebery room in de house ; an’ I decla’, massa, dey ain’t nairah room 
for’um. Ebery one got great big men a snorin’ in ’em a’ready. I 
jis’ wish you could bin see de room whey dey was gwine put um! 
Dey’s two bed in de room, Mass Richard. an’ two men in one ob de 
beds—an’ de odor bed was for dem two sweet blessed creeters! You 
keep um wid you, Mass Richard ; don’t letdem go out ob your sight, 
or dey’ll be sca’d out ob dey wits.” 


“ Well, mom Dido,” said I, “ we'll see what can be done. 
After such a fatiguing ride as they've had, it would be 
hard if they had to sit up all night ; and I dare say they’ll 
have a worse ride to-morrow.” 


“God’s will be done, massa,” said Dido, folding her 
hands together with an air of resignation. “ Anyhow, 
Mass Richard, you and Mass Harry better keep watch 
ober dem to-night, wheyebber dey is. Oh, dis dah one 
rough country, please de Farrer!” 


We returned to the girls, and I communicated to them, 
in a low tone, the result of mom Dido’s investigations. 
Bettie announced her determination to sit up all night; 
Mary looked weary, but said nothing ; while Harry, more 
wise than the rest of us, had been himself on a voyage of 
discovery, and, finding matters just as mom Dido had 
represented them, had summoned old Pete to a conference, 
the result of which was that presently we saw him return, 
heard him ask the old woman to lend him a broom, 
watched him while he carefully swept out one corner of 
the room, then depart, and return lugging in a large 
feather bed, which he deposited on the floor in the swept 
corner. 


“ There, ladies,” said he, “is your downy couch ; may 
you enjoy refreshing rest, while we, your true and faith- 
ful knights, watch over your slumbers !” 


Mary and Bettie, without any prudery, lay down to 
rest ; while Harry and I, Dido and Toby, invented such 
extemporaneous beds as our means and appliances would 
allow; and between cloaks, carpet-bags, carriag® 
cushions and fatigue, we all managed to sleep. 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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eer THE BEAUTIFUL VAGRANT. 
' (Continued from page 50.) 
CHAPTER XLVI. 


We ‘arrived at length at Marietta, and found ourselves in very com- 
fortable quarters ; but that was not what we wanted. Every day, 
every hour, every moment, was of consequence to us; yet there 
we were, obliged to wait with allthe patience we could command. 
We ransacked the college library for books of amusement, instruc- 
tion or consolation ; and our patience was at length rewarded, for, 
early one morning, mom Dido came rushing into our parlor with the 
news that “de ribber was risin’!”. We straightway all went down 
to the wharf to examine the water-mark to which we had all along 
paid the most obsequious attention, and found, to our great delight, 
that the river had actually risen eighteen inches during the night. 
All that morning were we trotting to and fro between the hotel and 
the river ; and at twelve o’clock, while we were all standing on the 
river bank, and speculating on our chances for a boat, Mary sud- 
denly exclaimed, “‘ What’s that?” : 

We listened, and could plainly distinguish a short, regular, barking 
sound, but none of us know what it meant. Presently, however, we 
saw people running from all quarters towards the river, and looking 
eagerly in the direction of the sound. We soon ascertained that the 
noises we had heard proceeded from a boat descending the river ; 
though we, accustomed to the quiet, low pressure boats of the east- 
ern waters, had not been able to account forthem. Hastily giving 
orders to mom Dido to return to the house and have our little bag- 
gage brought to the wharf, we awaited, with some impatience, the 
arrival of the boat. Boats are heard a long time, however, on the 
western waters before they can be seen, and we had ample time to 
hear many a long conversation regarding the approaching steamer. 
The whole community knew our circumstances, and how anxious we 
had been to proceed on our journey ; and many of them now sur- 
rounded us, some from a friendly interest, but more from mere 
curiosity. 

“ That’s the General Pike,” said one ; “I know her bark as soon 
as I hear it.” 

“No,” said another. “I think it’s the Ione, and either one is mean 
enough, that’s certain.” 

“It’s the Pike,” replied the first speaker ; “I'll bet any mana 
hundred dollars.” 

“ Take him up, Joe,” said a voice in the crowd, “ you bet on the 
Ione.” 

“ Don’t you do it, Joe,” said another voice ; “ Big Sam knows the 
bark of every boat on the river ; if he says it’s the Pike, why, it’s the 
Pike.” 

“Tf it’s the Pike,” said a gentleman, addressing himself to me, “ I’d 
advise you not to go in her ; she’s an awful mean boat, and hardly 
safe. There'll be better boats along soon.” 

“Don’t you believe it, stranger,” said another man ; “ the river 
has begun to fall already. If you're anxious to go, here’s your only 
chance for some time to come.” 

I thanked them all ; then, having ascertained from my own inspec- 
tion of the water-mark, that the river had actually fallen two inches 
since I had last observed it, I made up my mind to “ take my chance” 
in the Pike, mean and unsafe as she might be. 

After a while the boat appeared in sight; and she was an old, 
small “concern,” tobe sure. Small as she was, and attended by a 
“ lighter” on each side, she could not come up to the wharf, but 
stopped out in the middle of the river, while she sent off a boat with 
the steward to obtain a fresh supply of provisions. 

We were quite ready, our hotel bill paid, and our baggage lying on 
the wharf, and we took possession of the boat while the steward had 
gone up into the town, and were paddled, two by two, to the Pike. 
Mary and I were the first to go. As we reached the steamer’s side 
a tall, silly-looking man addressed us, saying, “ Do you want a pas- 
sage down?” 

I told him we did. 

“ Only you two?” asked he. 

“No, there are three more.” 

“ Well, I H’aint much room,” said he. 

“ You hain’t no room, no how,” struck in a bystander ; “ you kaint 
take ’em.” 

“ But we must and will go,” said I, resolutely. ‘“ Are you the cap- 
tain ?” I inquired of the tall individual. 

“Tam,” he replied. 

“Well, if you can only provide for the two ladies,” said I, “ we 
ean take care of ourselves.” 

“T h’aint no berths for ’em,” said he ; “ but I’ve got plenty of bed- 
ding.” 

“ Oh, that will do nicely,” said Mary, who by this time had been 
assisted over the steamboat’s side, and was standing near the captain. 
Her marvellous and winning beauty seemed to attract all eyes and 
soften almost every heart, though there were still some grumblers 
amid the crowd. 

“They'll have to take to the harrycane deck,” said one. 

“ They'll have to stand on one foot at a time,” said another. 

“T shan’t give up my berth,’ said a yellow-faced genius from 
“down east.” “They hadn't ought to come aboard at all.” 

Harry had hired another canoe, and by this time had gained a 
footing, together with Bettie and Dido, on the little Pike ; and, once 
there, we resolved to stay. 

I shall never forget the sour looks which greeted us when we 
forced our way into the cabin. There was, par excellence, no ladies’ 
cabin ; a curtain stretched across tlie general one, and now looped 
up at the sides, i: rming the only dividing line between the ladies’ 
and gentlemen's apartments; the three stern berths being appro- 
priated to the wor:en and children, and of this latter article there 
appeared to be far more than the usual proportion, if we could judge 
from the strength and variety of the infantile noises which greeted 
our ears. 

It was literally t-ue that when all the passengers were collected 
together in the cabin, there was scarcely standing room. Such a 
crowded boat] lac uever seen, and hope never to see again. The table 
was laid for dinner, and the: were standing in a crowd, in “ Social 
Hall,” ready, as we afterwards t © make a rush for the table 
when the first stroke of the bell annou. that dinner was about to 
begin. A little masagement might have imp. oved this state of things. 
The proper way w..uld have been to seat the ladies before the bell 
rang, but on all these occasions the captain was nowhere to be 
found, and no one else dared to come in contact with the ferocious 
crowd. Where the captain hid himself was a mystery to all, from 
the head clerk duwn to the cabin boy. The result was that the 
ladies and gentlemen quietly waited till the ruffians had eaten their 
fill, and then took what they could get. 

Whenever we reached a “ flat” or a particular shallow place in the 
river, all the “ menkind” were ordered off into the lighters, and we 
had to go, rain or shine, day or—night, I was going to say, but the 
truth is, we did not pretend to go at night, but quietly “laid up” 
from sunset to sunrise. 

When the first evening came, the captain being, as usual, non est 
inventus, 1 began to feel somewhat apprelicusive of the fate that 
was awaiting poor ‘lary and Bettie. Most of the ruffians, having 
drunk themselves » .:pid, “ turned in” at an exrly hour, and in vain | 
inquired of clerks, ‘keepers, waiters and caliu-boys what arrange- 
ments were to be m:« ‘le for the ladies. I received from all the same 
answer, “ We can do nothing ; you must ask the captain.” 

“ But where is the captain? I[ can’t find Lim anywhere.” 

“| don’t know; ! haven’t seen him lately!” was the invariable 
reply. 

was gettin: '<‘c, and I was entering the cabin on my retgrn 
from a fruitless h after the captain, when | saw a commotion 
and heard soine o:e making a sort of oration. ‘the occupants of the 
Derths—it « ua old-fashioned boat, wilhout state-rooms—were 
poking out: «. | eads like so many terrapius, to hear what was 





going on, and the gamblers from “ Social Hall” were p in at 
the cabin door to “see the fun.” I elbowed myself in and advanced 
towards the ladies, when I saw standing at the head of the cabin, 


with a chair before him, the orator whose tones had caught my 


attention. He delivered himself somewhat in this fashion : 

“Friends and fellow-citizens—I mean boat-people! It is known 
to all of you that this day we have had an interesting a2cession to 
our numbers. Two young ladies, beautiful as angels, have, as it 
were, dropped among us from the skies”—(a voice : “ They'd better 
git back thar as quick as they kin!”)—“ and where, I ask, in the 
name of all that is lovely—in the name of our mothers and sisters 
and sweathearts—where, I say, are they to sleep to-night? The 
craven individual, the coward, who calls himself captain of this boat 
has sloped, vamosed, absconded and cannot be found. Yet he 
promised them comfort, safety and ‘ plenty of bedding.’ Gentlemen, 
I propose that one berth on each side of the boat, next the curtain, be 
given up for the use and occupancy of those two ladies.” 

He paused for a reply; while I, thinking that, under our hopeless 
circumstances, the proposition was a good one, and willing, at least, to 
see what relief might grow out of it, kept in the background, amusing 
myself, in the meantime, by watching the countenances of Mary and 
Bettie. They looked confused, distressed, but infinitely amused— 
looked, in fact, as if they would either laugh or cry, but had not 
exactly decided which to do. 

“TI second that motion!” exclaimed a young man to the right of 
the speaker. 

Then up rose the down-easter, the same man who had opposed 
our embarkation, and said, “ It’s all very well for you, young gentle- 
men, to dispose of your own berths, and no one had ought to say a 
word agin it. But when it comes to taking of other people’s 
property, and voting it away, I say there’s two sides to that question. 
Neow, one of them ere berths is mine ; I paid for it, and I hev the 
right of pre-emption, for I’ve slept in it all the way from Wheeling, 
an’ I aint a-goin’ to give it up to nobody.” 

“Shame, shame!” resounded from all parts of the boat, while the 
gamblers near the cabin door were loud in their hisses and other 
expressions of disapprobation. After that the Yankee was a marked 
man, and nobody would have a word to say to him. He was an 
inveterate talker, and I do believe that without his penknife and a 
stick to whittle, he would have thrown himself overboard, especially 
as he could very easily have waded to the shore. 

But Mary and Bettie had sprung to their feet, and made their 
escape behind the curtain, even before I could reach them. Harry 
and I were there in a moment, and they came out at the sound of 
our voices, but declared that nothing would induce them to make 
use of one of the numerous berths which were now offered for their 
acceptance. 

“ Harry,” said I, “let’s go and search for that rascally captain ; 
he’s on the boat somewhere, that’s certain ; and let’s look till we 
find him. There’s not an inch of room in the ladies’ cabin, and 
something must be done.” 

So Harry and I departed, but our search was fruitless; we re- 
turned no wiser than we went. But when, after a somewhat pro- 
tracted search into out-of-the-way holes and corners, which we had 
made at the risk of our lives,and at the expense of numberless 
curses bestowed upon us by those whom we had disturbed in their 
drunken slumbers, we returned with heavy hearts to the cabin, 
behold! neither Mary, Bettie nor Dido were to be found! But the 
stewardess informed us that, as we went out by the forward door, 
the captain had come in by the stern one, and had given up his own 
room to the ladies, and they would now be very comfortable. 

Fools that we were to believe a thing that we did not see with 
our own eyes! Knowing that the captain’s room was usually the 
best apartment in the boat, and thinking that probably by that 
time the girls had retired to rest, we concluded we would not dis 
turb them, and sought out for ourselves, amid the throngs of sleepers 
stretched on floor, chairs and tables, some unappropriated spot 
where we could repose our wearied limbs. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 


Ir seemed as if the night would never end; but, like all sublunary 
things, it came toa termination at last. Towards morning I had 
dropped into a troubled sieep, and dreamed most troubled dreams, 
and was awakened by the commotion below, attending the attempt 
to “get up steam.” It was not yet fully light, but anxious to rise 
from the hard boards of the floor, which had been my only bed, 
weary, sore, and out of spirits, I groped my way amid the crowd of 
sleepers, and found myself at length in “Social Hall.” There I 
found the atmosphere almost intolerable. The fumes of an expiring 
lamp, the clouds of tobacco smoke, the pent-up breath of a dirty 
and ruffianly crowd, made the air quite unfit for respiration, and I 
wondered how the men who had been all night at the gaming table 
could endure it. These men hid themselves for the greater part of 
the day, probably then making up for the loss of sleep at night; 
only rousing themselves, and coming into the general cabin when 
the time drew near for a meal. They were always on hand then. 

The air in “ Social Hall” was so thick that it was very difficult to 
distinguish any object in it, excepting those who were seated at the 
table immediately around the lamp, and that burned so dimly that 
I could not see their features, nor, in fact, did I wish to. As I 
opened the outer door, the cold air rushed in, and I joyfully inhaied 
the fresh air of Heaven, piercing cold as it was. I mounted to the 
hurricane deck, and walked briskly backwards and forwards the 
whole length of the boat for about a quarter of an hour, watching 
for the rising of the sun. But that peculiar chilliness which accom- 
panies the early morning hours began to affect me sensibly, and I 
was forced back into the cabin just asl began to discern a faint 
rosy tinge in the eastern horizon. 

There, in the cabin, the waiters were engaged in rousing the 
sleepers, and removing the beds, and it was a scene of the most dis- 
agreeable confusion. Some of the men, probably under the influ- 
ence of potent narcotics, absolutely refused to rise, while others 
would curse and swear, and dash the chairs about in their attempts 
to recover lost hats, boots, cravats, &c.; and altogether there was a 
horrible din. I was glad to escape back again even to the murky 
atmosphere and low society of “Social Hall;” hoping that, in an 
hour or two, all these miseries would be partially relieved, that the 
cheerful sun would then be shining, and, with Mary, Bettie and 
Harry, I could once more visit the upper deck, and inhale the fresh 
and bracing morning air. Butl determined to linger about the 
cabin till the girls should come forth, fresh and blooming, from the 
captain's room, wherever that might be. 

In the meantime I endeavored to amuse myself by making philo- 
sophical reflections on the scene before me. It was gradually 
growing lighter, and the gamblers extinguished their already dying 
lamp, aud began to gather up their cards, stretch themselves and 
yawn, as if about to vacate their night quarters, and betake them- 
selves, like owls, to their hiding places, to take a snooze before the 
breakfast hour. The drowsy barkeeper roused himself, and began 
to make his preparations for mixing the various beverages which he 
knew would soon be in request ; as alreadyg crowd of half-dressed 
men were gathering round the railing which enclosed himself and 
his stock in trade. 

‘he steam was getting up. I conld see that this was the case 
from the warm vapor which found its way through every crack of 
the loose and dirty floor, and besides, every few minutes the engine 
would make an abortive attempt to do its work. There were men, 
women and children, still lying or sitting in obscure corners, but 
there was not yet sufficient light to distinguish more than the out- 
lines of their figures. 

In the corner near the outer door the \ttrass—even in 
the darkness I could see that it was very y—and seated on this 
mattrass I could discern three female figures. I had seen them 
there when I first passed through, and they sat so motionless, and 
their attitudes betrayed such deep dejection, that I concluded they 





were poor emigrants who had just left their pleasant homes, forced 
by adverse circumstances to seek a home in the growing West. 
They sat on the edge of the mattrass, with their heads buried in 
their laps, and covered completely by shawls or cloaks, I could not 
distinguish which. I pitied them from the bottom of my heart, for 
it was no place for women, however poor or humble may have been 
their station. 

As it grew lighter, I began to examine the countenances of the 
gamblers, who were now about rising from the table. Will it be 
believed that there, on the same boat with us, was that very man 
who had given us so much uneasiness? It was even so ; and as he 
looked towards me, and evidently recognized me, he gave me one of 
his darkest scowls. I returned it with interest, and with a look 
which was intended to say, “ Thou desperate, bad man, I fear thee 
not!” He rose, and, with the other gamblers, retired by the outer 
door, where to go I neither knew nor cared. 

But now, to my great joy, I saw my friend Harry coming towards 
me. He was rubbing his eyes, as if not more than half awake, and I 
immediately hailed him. “Good morning, old fellow !” said I; “ let’s 
go and try to find the girls.” 

But, good Heaven! just at this moment, on hearing my voice, up 
jumped two of the women who had excited my sympathy, and, be- 
fore I was aware of it, they both seized me, and threw their arms 
aroun@my neck. The action was so sudden, that I was completely 
bewildered ; but I was not long kept in suspense, for I heard Harry 
exclaim, “ Why, Mary! why, Bettie! what are you doing here ?” 

I freed myself from their convulsive embrace as soon as I could, 
and looked in their faces to see if it could be so. There they were, 
most certainly ; and I gave an audible groan when the thoughts of 
what they must have endured through that long and terrible night 
came rushing through my brain. I was absolutely frightened when 
I looked at Mary, for she was always, begging Bettie’s pardon, my 
first care. Her eyes had a stony look, and a fixed stare, which I had 


never seen in them before; and her face was as pale as marble.’ 


She still grasped my hand convulsively with both of hers, and gazed 
steadily into my face as if she feared I was going again tovleave her. 
Bettie stood, holding my other hand, while one. of her hands was 
pressed over her eyes, as if she was suffering from a terrible head- 
ache. 

“What does this mean ?” I at length found voice to utter. 

“Hush!” said Harry,in a low tone; “ this is no place for ex- 
planations.” 

And he was right; for a crowd of men had already begun to 
gather round us, and the singular beauty of the two girls was at- 
tracting an unpleasant degree of observation. Just then, up came 
the orator of the previous evening, who, by his well-meant but ill- 
judged speech, had only made matters worse. He looked with 
amazement at the two girls ; then casting a glance at the mattrass 
in the corner, he said—‘‘I begin to understand it now. Can it be 
possible that those two ladies. have been there”—pointing to the 
mattrass—“ all night? I saw three female forms there ; now there is 
but one.” 

“Yes,” said Harry, between his clenched teeth—“ yes, they were 
there ; and somebody has got to answer for this!” 

Finding that Harry was losing his self command, I began to re- 
cover mine, and, handing the two girls to him, I proceeded to awaken 
mom Dido, who, poor old soul! had, at dawn of day, sunk into a 
deep and almost unnatural slumber. I succeeded, with considerable 
trouble, in arousing her; and we all proceeded to the hurricane 
deck, hoping there to be free from the presence of others. 

(To be continued.) 








THE ENTRANCE OF LORD ELGIN INTO JEDDO. 
WE have already given a brief abstract of the proceedings of the 
British in Japan, and of the success of Lord Elgin’s negotiations, 
which resulted in a treaty most favorable to British interests. The 
noble plenipotentiary accomplished his object by a sudden dash ; 
first startling the exclusive islanders half out of their wits by his 
sudden appearance in the Bay of Nagasaki, and then following up 
the sensation by a determined visit to Jeddo, the capital, itself. On 
landing, as we learn from the published accounts, he was received 
and put into his chair by sundry two-sworded personages ; the rest 
of the mission, together with some officers of the squadron, followed 
on horseback. The crowd, which for upwards of a mile lined the 
streets leading to the building fixed on as the residence of the 
embassy, was dense in the extreme. The procession was preceded 
by policemen ia harlequin costume, jingling huge iron rods of office, 
hung with heavy, clanging rings to warn the crowd away. Ropes 
were stretched across the cross streets, down which masses of the 
people rushed, attracted by the novel sight; while every few hun- 
dred yards were gates partitioning off the different wards, which 
were severally closed immediately on the passing of the procession, 
thus hopelessly barring the further advance of the crowd, the place 
of which was immediately taken by a new multitude. 


CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


THE BERTAUDIERE. 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE DUKE OF CHARTRES AND HIS COMPANIONS— 
THE CAROUSAL AT THE PALAIS ROYAL. 

Ler us now quit the sombre interior of the calotle de la Bertaudiére, and sup- 
posing a week or more to have Glapsed since D’Argenson’s last visit to Ver- 
sailles, transport ourselves to the voluvtuous pavilion adjoining the apartments 
of Mon:eigneur Philippe d’Orleans, Duke of Chartres, situated in the western 
wing cf the palace erected by that sumptuous prodigal, Cardinal Richelieu. 

jhe ch’ of the Louvre had not long struck eleven—the night watch had 
been set, and such few of the citizens whom business or pleasure had detained 
beyond their usual hour, were hurrying homewards with all the diligence that 
the fear of being stopped and interrogated by the spies of the lieutenant of 
police, or the greater dread of a lecture from their better fraction, could inspire 
them with. 

At irregular intervals, however, from that hour up to midnight, any inquisi- 
tive individual that for the time being felt inclined to lose sight of the penalty 
attached—most particularly in those days—te the heinous crime of peeping, 
might easily, and without very narrowly watching at a certain small dark gate 
established in the dead wall, whose site is now occupied by the Rue de Valois, 
which said gate opened into the gardens of the Palais Royal—have witnessed a 
circumstance calculated to afford him matter for further speculation. This 
was the arrival, at different periods, first of some three or four cavaliers, and 
secondly of exactly half a cozen sedans, each of which latter deposited a 
female figure so jealously mufiled up in her mantle as not to leave visible even 





the very smallest bit of her features. The cavaliers came on foot, and as soon 
as the small door was opened walked boldly in ; not so the fair visitors, who 
on being liberated from their chairs, darted furtively through, and without 


looking right or left, made the best of their way across the garden to the 
pavilion. 
The door had not lon: closed upon the last comer before a man of very tall 


stature—who had been on the watch—sucdenly emerged from a salient angle 
of the wall ; having oked about him, and listened for a few moments, to 
make sure that no one was near, he disengaged himself from a large cloak in 
which his person was enfolded, and producing a rope, 40 one end whereof was 


attached a grapnel, threw it over the wall, and gaining the summit by its as- 
sistance, immediately disappeared over the other side. 


But if all was quiet outside, all within was noise and bustle, and hurry and 
confusion—with general shuffling of feet in the passages—and greater clamor 
of tongues in the kitchens—but still greater dancing about oi lights every 
where ; these, notwithstanding the latene of the howr, might be seen, some 
darting singly through the apartment hree or four in a cluster 
flying through those below; many outeid more i but all of them at last 
accumulating in the pavilion already met med ben the curtains were sud 
denly drawn before the windows, aud the perambulati.os of the torches became 
confined to the passages 

The banquetting-roow, io which the company were assembled, particularly 


deserves notice. It was furnished and decorated in the most elevant mnanner ; 
the ceiling, exquisitely painted, represeoted the amours of the gods and other 
mythological subjects of the most voluptuous kind, tite walls being covered 
with tapestry and paintings illustrative of the same; the hangings, of a deep 
plum color, were of velvet, richly embroidered, and fringed with gold; a char 

de'ier of crystal depended from a rosace in the centre of the ceiliog, the ligh 
from which was reflected from looking glasees and mirrors placed all around 
the apartment, imparting to it the splendor of enchantment; in four of the 


angles stood marble pedestals surmounted by statues of Diana, Venus, Psyche 
and Leda: in the four others, upon similar pedestals, were as many vases each 
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ingenious mechanical contrivance made to throw up 8 small jet of sro- 
Wy fod water, the tricklings of which, as it fell, drop by drop, sounded like 
softest music: the banquetting-table itself groaned not less beneath the weight 
of gold and silver plate with which it was loaded than of the dainties upon it, 
includ every de y that the season afforded, or could be made to produce, 
or that genius of Pannada could invent to pique the palate of the noble 


Pret in the throng was Monseigneur de Chartres himself, seated at the head 
of his guests between two comediennes of the opera, celebrated for their beauty 
and wi:; the one to his right, calied Ida, La Belle Bouclée, on account of the 
profusion of her bair; the other, to his left, La Brunette; next to the latter 
gat Monseigneur D’Argenson, having to his left a beautiful and wealthy cour- 
tezan named Drucilie, nex to whom sat the young and handsome Chevalier de 
Brancas, flanked by one Madame la Motte; to the left again of the latter, oppo- 
site the duke, sat the Marquis D’Effiat, and to the right of Ida, the Abbé 
Dubois, monseigneur’s preceptor, and the superintendent of his pleasures, or, 
as he was afterwards styled, Secrétaire des Commandemens de Monseigneur ; he 
had retained his clerical habit in order, as he rena “to sanctify the feast, 
and was flanked by one of the late maids of honor o Mi d la De ( de 
Chartres, to whom, on account of her liveliness, the sobriquet of La Rieuse had 
been given; next to her sat the Marquis de St. Fare, the intermediate place 
between whom and D’Effist was filled up by a sixth female, designated as La 
xane. * 
on oe commencement of the feast the conversation was confined to 
individual téte-a-tétes, but 28 soon as the dessert was served the duke ordered 
the lackeys to retire and close the doors, when, filling up a bumper, he 
imed 
wiNow, friends, away with stiquette ! 
ush round the nectar. ; 
rome Tuke’s signal for the commencement of the orgie was hailed by shouts 
of applause, and the wine began to circulate freely. rg 

D’Argenson appeared to take but little interest in the general hilarity, but 
paid extreme attention to the viands set before him, most especially to the 
wine; he kept himself, for some time, thrust backwards in his chair, watching, 
one and the other, as if for the purpose of catching any stray expression that 
either should let fall, which he might, in the way of his peculiar line of busi- 
ness, turn to profit; but by degrees the good cheer operated more favorably 
upon him; his countenance assumed a Jess bilious expression, his sunken eyes 
brightened, and he began to whisper in the ear of Drucille, who, however, 
received his compliments, if such they were, with a great degree of reserve, 
evidently more desirous ot cultivating the particular acquaintance of the 
Chevalier de Brancas. 

Numerous were the pleasantries now bandied from side to side; the wine 
circulated with rapidity, repsrtee succeeded repartee with the quickness of 
thought, intermingled with the recital of divers scandalous adventures, that 
malice or the love of mischief had propagated; and long and loud were the 

als of laughter that followed a smart joke, or the detail of a faue pas, the 
uke setting the example by retailing such anecdotes as were most calculated, 
from their extreme piquancy, to delight his guests. ‘ 

Taking advantage of a pause—for the uproar was for a time so great that no 
single individual could make himself heard—the duke filled his glass, and 
elevating it abuve his head, first pledged La Bouclée; then re-filling, and 
motioning his companions to do the same, exclaimed, — } 

“Come, friends ! here’s to our presicing divinities, Venus and Bacchus; since 
we worship at their shrine, we ought not to omit propitiating their favor;’ 
saying which he drained his glass, an example which was immediately 
mnitated by the rest ‘ @ 

‘J shall propose a sentiment,’’ exclaimed D’Effiat, replenishing, and s peak- 
ing across the table to D’Orleans. ‘ 7 

“Sentiment from you, marquis,’’ cried La Brunette, laughing, ‘‘ will be 
something quite novel—”’ a . 

‘(If you inspired me with it, bee Brunelie,”’ retorted the satirical marquis, 
‘* it would indeed.” - : ; 

“The sentiment, the sentiment,’’ cried three or four voices, interrupting 
the colloquy. ges 

‘‘Here it is then,’’ exclaimed he: ‘‘When we want to kill time, may we 
never lack wine.”’ 

“Bravo! bravo!’’ shouted D’Orleans, whirling his glass above his head ; 
“* )’Efflat’s sentiment repeated.”’ 

« ?}is the only good one he can lay claim to,” ejaculated Dubois, delighted 
to have an opportunity of rubbing off a portion of his score against the marquis, 
at whose expense the laugh rose with renewed boiste1 ousne-s. 

“J don't believe the abbé ever possessed a good one himself that he didn’t 
blush to own it,’ observed D’Argenson, with a sneering smirk, as soon as the 
noise bad somewhat subsided. 

‘*Perhaps not,” retorted Dubois, nowise disconcerted ; ‘‘ but everybody 
knows that Monseigneur D’Argenson never could lay claim to a single good one 
in his life! Friends, I propose to write his epitaph,’’ continued he: ‘‘ Here 
lieth one who never set an example worth following.’’ 

“ Canst thou not write mine, Dubois?’ observed D’Orleans, applying him- 
self as-iduously to the bottle. 

‘¢ ‘Tis not worth while,”’ retorted the shameless abbé; ‘‘ one for monsieur le 
due’s mother will serve both : here lieth idleness.’’ 

This allegorical allusion to idleness as the parent of all the vices was quickly 
seized by the company, who wa'ched the duke’s countenance. to read how to 
mould their own, and how to receive the abté’s witticism; but D’Orleans, after 
a moment’s pause—for he was the last to comprehend the epigram—burst into 
a fit of laughter that was re-echoed by his guests. 

‘‘{ have heard Dubois say,’’ exclaimed D’Orleans, dashing his glass down 
upon the table, ‘‘ that wine-bibbing is a cardinal virtue, and a priestly custom, 
and ove that ought to be more practised, because it makes 2 man’s heart ex- 
pand with charity towards all men—”’ 

‘¢ And inspires h m with such notions of humility,’’ stammered the abbé 
interrupting the duke, *‘ that if he’s only drunk enough, he runs to earth, full 
length, like a worm.’’ 

This sally excited another burst of leughter, in which the decanters, bottles 
and glasses seemed to join, communicating their hilarity to the table itself, 
which groaned and cracked as if on the vey verge of falling to pieces. 

The convivial party, consisting originally of twelve, had in the interim been 
augmented by the arrival of a thirteenth, who remained invisible, though a 
witness of all the procee ‘ings; this was no other than the tall man, who had, 
at an earlier hour of the evening, scaled the outer wall, in the manner already 
mentioned 

He had been the whole of that day upon the track of the lieutenant of police, 
dogging bis steps with the most determined perseverance, until he saw him 
enter the Palais Koyal by the small dark door described above. Half suspect- 
ing what was going forward, for he was a shrewd man; but not enjoying the 
privilege of the entrée, he took the trifling liberty of admitting himerelf upon the 
strength of the leave proverbially peculiar to his nation, conjointly with that 
of the grapnel and rope; a mechanical contrivance particularly well adapted 
to facilitate similar exploite, and which, being in the habit of often requiring, 
he never travelled without. Having succeeded thus far, he was not a litile dis- 
concerted—though in no wise discouraged—to find himself hermetically ex 
cluded from the pavilion to which he had traced the fugitive; but thie un- 
toward circumstance served only tosharpen hisinvention. The window, which 
was scarcely five ieet from the ground, seemed to afford him the readiest means 
of access, but it was secured within by an espagnoletie, a difficulty not easily 
overcome; besides this, servants were running to and fro, who were likely to 
detect him in the attempt—an ther contrariety ; however, the night, which 
was very dark, favored him materially, and watching his opportunity, he com- 
mence operations by inserting the blade of bis pocket-knife between the cre- 
vices of the window, the noise he made being drowned by the great clamor 
within. After much difficulty, he succeeded in working the bolt of the espag- 
nolette out of its place, and easily accomplished the remainder of his project; he 
cautiously opeved the window, and crept in, closing it after him, and crouch- 
ing down behind the long hangings, which served entirely to conceal bim from 
observation; here he remained unsuspected, listening t& everything, occasion 
ally applying one eye to a friendly opening in the drapery, and thence survey- 
ing the company with the greatest pom 

The lieutenant of police, who had confined his gallantry and his converga- 
tion almost wholly to the beautiful Drucille, perceiving that the guests had 
arrived at that crisis of convivial happiness which will not admit of augmenta- 
tion without diminution, and formed themselves into coteries of twos and 
threes, took advantage of the termination of a té/e-a téte in which the duke had 
been some time engaged with La Belle Bouclée, to attract his attention; hold- 
ing his glass in one hand he leaned across the table, and said to him in an 
under tone : . 

** Highness, here’s to the fair owner of the diamond ring.”’ 

** Say’st thou so?’’ responded he, ‘‘so be it; by my faith I had almost for- 
gotten her. How is she, monseigneur, the dear angel? Step this way, friend 
D’ Argenson, a word with thee.”’ 

D’Orleans rose from the table; his guests being now too deeply absorbed in 
themselves to notice his absence, and catching tie lieutenant of police by the 
arm, led him to the recess where the stranger lay concealed, stationing himself 
close to the drapery, so that the former could di-tinguish the torm of botb, 
and stood trembling to see D’Orleans grasp the curtain for the purpose of 
steaciying himeelf, fearing every moment that he would drag it aside and leave 
him exposed. 

** Tell me,’’ said the duke, commencing a colloquy that he was far from sus- 
pecting was not confined to the exclusive hearing of himself and D’ Argenson, 
when am I to see the lovely Julie again ?”’ 

The lieutenant of police paused a while ere he answered, which he at length 
did, in a low tone, as if suspicious of being overheard by the company or of 
saying too much. 

** When I saw your highness at Verrailles,’’ said he, “I explained ” 

*‘ Pardon me, friend J)’ Argenson,”’ observed the prince, interrupting him, at 
the same time laying a hand upon his shoulder in order to maintain his per- 
pendicular; “ thou didst not explain anything at all; only promised to liberate 
the beauty, upon the faith of which I took measures for carrying her off.” 

“There were reasons for the delay, highners.” 

“ The devil take thy reasons, fmend D’ Argenson; 
and as full of reasons as 5 lawsuit | 

ree ?’’ 

**T cannot do it at all, highness; at least for the present.” 

* Very well,”’ retorted D’Orleans; ‘* then thou must order St. Mare to admit 
me to see her in the Bastile.”’ 

* That is impossible, highness,” replied D’Argenson, with a smile of #atis- 
action; “I have his majesty’s warrant for her safe keeping during his gracions 
Pleasure.’’ 

This unexpected announcement astounded the prince, and almost threw him 

ff his balance 





Let us think only of pleasure. St. 





thou art aa orafiy as a fox 
Tell me at once, when wilt thou ect ber 








a ejaculated he, in a less muddy voice, ‘ surely our royal uncle has 
not seen Se! 

‘* No, highness, no !’? responded the other; “ but I cannot now explain the 
motives that necessitate her detention.” 

‘But why,”’ continued D’Orleans, ‘can I not visit her in the Bastile—to- 
morrow—any day—as I did on a former——”’’ ; 

‘Highness, you must renounce her,”’ exclaimed D’Argenson, in a sharp, 
brief tone. 2 

“ Must !? retorted the other; “‘ that is astrong term, monseigneur! What! 
renounce her after all the trouble that the Pére Dubois: took? After my 
misadventure, too, with St. Leu, who was well nigh running me through ; 
though, to be sure, he could not know me; renounce her, ’Sieur D’Argenson ; 
ah! ab! ah!’ 

“Tis only a caprice, affér all, highness,’’ remonstrated the cunning lieu- 
tenant, as soon as the duke’s contemptuous laugh had subsided. 

‘¢ We will return to our friends, monseigneur,”” observed the duke ; ‘‘I pre- 
for their company to a téte-a-(éte with thee; look ! there’s Dubois, watching us 
like a | ud 

He b any the point of quitting the recess, when D’Argenson detained bim 

the arm, sayi 
a Is your tot % far engaged, highness, that you could not relinquish her 
for another? I have often heard you boast that no woman possessed fascina- 
tion enough to fix your affections.” nts ? 

“« Affections, indeed,’’ replied the prince, smiling at the conesit; ‘by my 
faith, I don’t remember ever having had any! ButI more than half suspect 
thee, friend D’Argenson, of being my rival I did from the first. Imay be 
mistaken ; but if I am thy speciousness is a paradox.’’ : 

“You are mistaken, highness,” answered D’Argenson, assuming a look of 
the most immaculate virtue; ‘‘ between us there can be no rivalry.”’ 

* I confess that,’’ retorted the prince. P ; 

“J wished to inform your highness,’ resumed the lieutenant of police, 
gradually bringing D’Orleans into a line, ‘that you are mistaken in the person 
of the girl——”’ 

ed ana be mistaken in her beauty, friend D’Argeneon; ‘“‘ what matters 
the rest ?”’ said the duke, interrupting him. : 

“The two sisters are equally worthy of your highness’s notice,’”’ continued 
the other, relying on his own adroitness to bring the fickle prince over to his 
own views ‘ 

‘Ah | that alters the case, indeed, friend D’Argenson; two birds to trap, eh! 
Thou art not duping me, eh?’’ : 

“‘ We have both been deceived, highness; a mistake on the part of Jacques 
caused the imprisonment of Julie de St. Auney instead of her sister; your high- 
ness took the ring from her.’’ 

“Tis rather a piquant story, friend D’Argenson; I really begin to feel 
greatly interested in the sister who is at liberty; is she as beautiful as the 
other, eh ?”’ 

‘¢ She surpasses her, highness.’’ 

“< Does she still reside in the little house adjoining the Carmelites ?’’ asked 
the prince, lowering his voice. 

‘You surely would not carry her off, highness,’’ remarked D’ Argenson, smil- 
ing at the duke’s readiness to fall into the deep plan he had concocted against 
the peace of the baron’s ‘amily. 

‘‘A bird in the hand, monseigneur,” retorted the fickle priaoce, laughing ; 
‘thou knowest the proverb.”’ 

** Well,” insinuated D’Argenson, ‘‘we can easily trap this one;’’ and he 
peered intently into the face of D’Orleans to note the effect sis words produced. 

The latter exchanged with him a quick glance of intelligence, and whispered 
in his ear 

“ How, and when could it be done, friend D’Argenson?’’ , 

‘*lf you desire it, highness,’? replied the latter, by to-morrow night the girl 
shall be safely caged.”’ 

‘¢ Where ?”’ asked D’Orleans, breathless with excitement. 

‘*T will have her conveyed to the Convent of the Sceurs de la Madeleine du 
Trainel,’’ answered D’Argenson. 

The duke placed a hand in that of the lieutenant’s, silently intimating his 
assent to the arrangement; and was about to make some further remark, 
when he suddenly started, hurriedly exclaiming, 

** Didet thou hear that noise, monseigneur ?’’ 

‘What noise, highness ?”’ 

The duke did not answer; but with a promptness that might have proved 
fatal to the individual concealed, be drew his sword and thrust it through the 
drapery, much to the astonishment of D’Argenson, who saw no motive for the 
act; the point, however, only perforated the panes of the window, fcr finding 
that he had wher himself, the listener had with the rapidity of light made 
his escape through the casement. 

The clatter of the broken glass attracted the attention of the gueste, who 
rose in a mass, and, as wellas they could, rushed pell-mell to the spot where 
the duke and D’Argenson were stending. 

“ This can be only Jacques,’’ mutt-red D’Argenson to himself; ‘‘ fortunately, 
however, she is by this time safely housed.”’ 





CHAPTER XXIX —HOW JEANNE DE ST. AUNEY WAS ABDUCTED FROM 
THE CONVENT OF THE SISTERS DE LA MADELEINE DU TRAINEL. 
Tue lieutenant of police was not mistaken in the identity of the individual 
whose precipitate flight created this temporary diversion, though various 
were the conjectures hazarded by the company, who, differing in the main on 
the score of the intruder’s character and of his ixtentions, at length arrived 
at the satisfactory though somewhat indefinite conclusion, that the whole 

affair was very mysterious end difficult of elucidation. 

But D’Argenson himself felt certain co other than Jacques could possess a 
motive for committing an act of such temerity, notwithstanding his inability 
to conceive what that motive could be. He was too shrewd to suppose idle 
euriority alone bad urged him to intrude thus boldly upon the duke’s privacy, 
for what bad beto gain cr to earn by coming there? It was next to imporsible 
that the circumstance of Jeanne’s abduction from home had yet transpired; 
or, knowing the man’s unaccountable attachment to the baron’s family, he 
would—how extravagant soever the supposition—have attributed the bold step 
to his desire te learn whither she had bee conveyed. 

It has been shown how Jacques, depending upon the strergth and the multi- 
plicity of his own resources, f:und himself in a pcsition to set his employer at 
defiance, and how, in order the more easily to accomplish his private ends, he 
subjected the Jieutenant of police to the benefits of the same system of sur- 
veiilance the latter had him-elf established, employing for this purpose some- 
times one of his Lutetians, at others watching his every movement in proper 
person. He became thus enabled, from the first, to unma*k that funct-onary’s 
hypocrisy, and to secure himself against the consequence of his distrust; but 
at length, finding Limself beaten at every point, and his most secret n- 
tions either forestalled o: frustrated, D’Argenson ended by suspecting the 
treachery of which he was the victim, and consequently began to act with 
greater caution, prosecuting his plans with increased cunning and all possible 
dispateh, baffling discovery 

Having in the manner already described rescued Father Pierre Simon, the 
capuchin, from the snare D’Argenson bad laid to entrap him, and warned him 
of the danger by which he was surrounded in consequence of his equivocal 
position, and having further concerted measures to insure the holy father’s 
safety until he had accomplished the secret and important mission which 
brought him to the capital, Jacques cast off his dieguise, and returned to Paris, 
bearing a letier to Jeanne de St. Auney from Madame de Maintenon, in which 
this personage apprised her of the steps she had taken to procure Julie’s re- 
lease, and of the king’s promire to command it. 

The poor girl was in tears. St. Marcel had waited upon her that morning, 
with a letier from Julie, which Jacques had commissioned him to deliver, and 
which, as will be remembered, Ru placed in Jacques’ hand only the night be- 
fore, as the latier was on the point of leaving the Bastile. She appeared to 
have jus@eompleted the perusal of the weleome epistle, but evid-ntly her 
heart waa a prey to the intensest anguish, for she sobbed loud and frequently; 
her eves too were red, and swollen for the want of repore, whilst h r pallid 
cheek, here and there tinged with a slight flush, betrayed the anxiety to 
which she had all night been a prey. Old Prévét was seated by her side, 
wiping her own eyes in sympathy, ard endeavoring to comfort her young mis- 
tress by the most persuasive arguments to prove “that everything must have 
an end,’’ and assuring her—as she often eaid before—that everything that 
happened happened for the best. 

It was ciflicult to say, however, whether the old nurse or Jeanne was the 
most alarmed at the apparition of Jacques, who entered the spartment in 
which they were sitting—through the door it is true—but most unexpectedly, 
and in his usual quiet and mysterious manner. Prévét was too much terrified 
to scream, whilst Jeanne gazed tremblingly and in silence at him, knowing 
him to be intimately connected with their misfortunes, and to have played a 
prominent part in them: she dreaded to hear him speak, lest she should find 
him the precursor of some fresh calamity, and was rcarcely able to maintain 
even an appearance of composure; perceiving the effect which his preserce 
produced, Jacques motioned them to remain seated, und addressing Jeanne, 


said: 

“Don’t be alarmed, mademoiselle, I am only tie bearer of a letter to you 
from Versailles ’ 

‘*From Madame de Maintenon !’’ hurriedly exclaimed Jeanne, re-assured by 


his respectful deportment and the frankness of his manner; “I ought to have 
waited upon her to-day, but—’’ here she burst into a fresh flood of tears 
which prevented her from completing the sentence 

Jacques, who knew the subject uppermost in her mind, abstained from ma 
king any remark relative to her father, and h.inding her the letter, continued: 

‘“*T saw Madame de Maintenon this 1. orning; she requests me to deliver this 
into your hands; finding that you did not come to Versailles, she was unwilling 
to keep you in suspense.’ 

“Thank heaven !’’ exclaimed Jeanne, wiping her eyes as she finished i! 
perueal of the letter; “‘ we shall then, dear nurse, see our beloved Jalie ug 
But where—where can my poor father be ?’ 

** Most re-markable |’’ chimed in Prévot; “‘do you know, sir—’’ this was 
addressed to the spy—*‘ that monsieur le baron kft home last evening to go to 
the Bastile and fetch Madamoiselle Julie, and he bas not yet returned. A 
most re-markable circumstance, isn’t it? I say they have kept him there.”’ 

Jacques, although moved almost to tears by the anguish of the beautiful 
Jeanne, felt disinciined to confide to her the dreadful secret that he had sur- 
prised, lest he should compromise his own safety. 

T was at the Bastile, last : ” he at length said, 


e 
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“but I fear you will 


not thank me for the news I shall give you—’ 
“Nay ! pay! speak! I beg !”” answered Jeanne, breathless with excitement; 
“ anything is better than suspense.’’ 
‘“*] have « great respect for you, mademoiselle,’’ in remarked the spy; 
“IT may call ft even friendsbip, and I know I can say 


upon your discretion; 





but will you answer for that of your companion there?” and he pointed to 


Prévét. 
** Answer for my discretion indeed,’’ the with an air of 
her head; ‘I can answer for 


wounded dignity, —~y herself up, and tos: 
my own; I arrived long ago at the years of di on, I ean tell you; and 
anticipa- 


when a girl, I was always re-markable for discretion—” 

“T can trust Prév6t with any secret,’’ observed Jeanne, inwardl 
ting Jacques’ communication; ‘‘ you may therefore speak without 7? 

“For your father’s sake, then,” replied Jacques, ‘‘ for the sake of your eis- 
ter, nay, for your own, do not let it transpire that you communicated with 
them; your imprudence might involve me in trouble, and deprive you of your 
only protector.’’ 

“ Gracious heavens !’’ ejaculated Jeanne, in a scarcely audible voles, a 
turning pale as a corpse; ‘‘ what do you mean? In pity’s sake let me 
the worst at once.’’ 

“TI do not know the worst myself,’ responded he; ‘‘ but I grieve to say that 
that your father is once more in the power of M igneur D’ Ar Ys 

* Most re-markable !’’ cried Prévét; ‘‘ didn’ I say so!” 

ved. — ,”? murmured Jeanne, sinking back in her chair and sob- 
bing bysterically; ‘‘ my poor dear father, then, is again a prisoner in the Bas- 
tile! ve you,’”’ she added, aftera pause, and in a tone of agony that cut 
him to the heart, ‘‘ have you had a hand in this?’ ‘ 

The question was so direct, and came so unexpectedly, that it threw Jacques 
off his guard. The blood flew from his cheeks; and his trepidation, notwith- 
standing the powerful efforts he made to master it, beoame too apparent to 
escape the notice of his fair interrogator. He answered not a word; but avert- 
ing his eyes, stood with them bent towards the ground, overcome by his 
emotion. 

“‘T see,” said she, noticing his embarrassment ; “I seo howitis! You 
have had @ hand in this transaction, too, and are now ashamed of the foul 
part you have played! Here! here is gold for the information you have 
me; leave my presence—let me never more behold you. I shall yet find f: 
in Paris. 

“Stay |’ answered Jacques, haughtily, at the same time setting aside the 
hand extended towards him with the proffered recompense; ‘I was instrumen- 
tal in causing the imprisonment both of your father and sister; I confess it! 
But had it not been for me, you would still be in suspense as to their fate! 
Know, that through me alone must you hope to see them delivered; I have 
sworn to attempt their release |’’ ; 

Jeanne listened to him with surprise. The man whom but a moment before 
she despised, suddenly became fraught with mysterious interest; his words 
were big with meaning, and full of Sstonntantinns there was something, toa, 
in his gaze, that inspired her with secret fid , the infl of whieh 
she 'y experienced. She caught a partial] glimpse of the vile motives 
which had actuated the Duke of Chartres to take a part in that odious plot; 
she shuddered, and trembled for Julie, and yet could see no possible means of 
rescuing her, ior Madame de Maintenon’s letter led her to infer that her pro- 
tectress could do no more than she had already done; therefore nothing re- 
= but to await the issue of her intercession, and that of Louis’ com- 
man ' 

But then, what did Jacques mean by asserting that he alone could effect their 
release? As D’Argenson’s confidential agent, did he possess any secret infoe- 
mation connected with his employer’s ulter‘or views, which neither Madame 
de Maintenon, nor still less Louis Quatorze were aware of ? 

It may here be remarked, that her surmise regarding the spy’s acquaintanoe 
with D’Argenson’s views reapecting the baron and Julie, was uniounded; for 
Jacques possessed no certain information on that head, his own natural shrewd- 
ness and profound penetration alone leading him to infer that their fate was 
less in the hands of the king than in those of the lieutenant of police and his 
— at the Bastile; and upon this conviction was based his assertion te 

eanne. 

To confide in the extraordinary being before her, appeared a desperate step ; 
but the ill was desperate, and no other remedy suggested iteelf. Thus her 
conclusions gradually became favorable to Jacques, whom she again addressed, 
and in a tone that no longer betrayed distrust. 

‘* Who are you, strange man ?’”’ said she, ‘‘and what motive have you for 
secretly befriending those whom you openly persecute? for you are the agent 
of our enemy.’’ 

“* You have cause to judge me harshly,’’ answered the spy, in a voice trem- 
ulous with emotion; “but I am used to injustice, and can pardon those who 
coademn from ignorance. I am unknown to you, though not to monsieur le 
baron, nor was my father; but many years have elapsed since they were in 
ecnnection.’’ 

** And who then was your father?’’ asked Jeanne, deeply interested; ‘‘ and 
where is he ?”’ 

‘Dead!’ responded Jacques, in a half choked voice; ‘‘but it would serve 
no end to satisfy your inquiry respecting him, nor to inform you of the design 
that brought me a few years since to Paris; chance revived my old associations 
with your family, and this must suffice you to kaow at present.”’ 

“T can only offer you my thanks, sir,’’ observed Jeanne, her face glowing 
wiih renewed hope; ‘and you may rely upon it, that for all our sakes nothing 
shall escape from my lips.’ 

On receiving Jeanne’s assurance, Jacques bowed to her witha d of 
which it astonishe: her to find in a mau of his rough exterior, and quitted the 
apartment as mysteriously as he had introduced himself, leaving her if not en- 
\irely resigned to the fresh calamity that had befallen her, at any rate fully 
impressed wiih the belief that it was irremediable 

But day after day passed by without any further intelligence transpiring from 
Jacques; she thence inferred that his exertions to procure the release of her 
‘elatives, had not yet proved more successful than Madame de Main'enon’s in- 
tercersion; in the interim, however, she took advantage of the spy’s offer and 
forwarded to him, through the medium of St. Marcel—with whom she was in 
daily communication—a letter for Julie, and a second for her father, loo 
forward with daily increasing anxiety to their answer, in the anticipation o' 
discovering some clue to the mystery that seemed to enshroud the whole trans- 
action. 

At length, some hours after dusk on the same evening that Jacques intro- 
duced himself so unexpectedly to the notice of the guests assembled in the 
Duke of Chartres’ pavilion, and whilst Jeanne was speculating with Dame 
Prévot upon the probable issue of her father’s and her sister’s fate, two stran- 
gers, in the garb of priests, were announced by old Antoine, the domestic, as 
desirous of seeing her upon a matter of life and death. Being instantly ad- 
mitted—for her thoughts immediately reverted to the cherished objects of her 
affection—they informed her, with great show of sympathy and commisera- 
tion, that they came to conduct her w the convent of the Scaurs de la Made- 
a de Trainel, whither her sister had been conveyed in a dying state from 
the Bastile. 

The suddenness of the shock almost prostrated her, but summoning all her 
fortitude to meet the emergency, she hurried en her cloak, unhesitat 
confiding herself to the care of the holy men—whose garb was well caleula 
to disarm suspicion—and set out with them on foot for the convent, leaving 
Prévét behind in the greatest grief ; for notwithstanding her tears and entrea- 
ties to be permitted to acoompany her, the strangers insisted upon the matron 
remaining at home, consoling her with an assurance that she should be seat 

or if her young lady grew worse. 

Jeanne—whose anguish was extreme—felt her limbs sink beneath her as she 
proceeded on her road, and was several times compelled to stop to gather 
strength to continue her journey, weeping and sobbing the whole time; when 
they reached the Bastile, her emotion became so violent, that even her conduc, 
tors were touched; they urged her onwards, notwithstanding, oy ay 
he ween them, until they arrived at the convent, situated in the Rue de 
rone, where they quitted her, leaving her in the custody of the abbess. 

And here Jeanne, for the first time, began to suspect she had been made the 
victim of a me vile artifice, for the embarrassment visible in the superior’s de- 
meanor, and the sinister whisperings which passed between her and the sub- 
abbess, led her to conclude that although her arrival was expected, the o! 
for which she had been brought was not such as her abductors represen 
ee madam,” said she, addressing the superior, “ where is my sfs- 
ter?’ 

‘““ Thy sister, my child !’’ replied the latter, ‘‘ we are all thy sisters here.” 

“Do not trifle with my feelings, I beseech you,’’ reiterated Jeanne, ba 
into tears; ‘I mean Julie—my own eister—whom they brought hese from the 
Bastile, and whom they told me was dying ”’ 

‘Thou art laboring under some mistake, my ¢ehild,” —— the woah 

‘no one of the sisterhood, here, is dying; thou wert brought hither previo 
to thy transfer to the Cermelites , Is it not so, sister Martha?’’ this was 
addressed to the sub-abbess. 

‘“‘And by whose orders, madem,’’ asked Jeanne, without allowing sister 
Martha time to reply, ‘“‘have I been brought hither? There surely was no 
necessity for employing so cruel an artifiee to mislead me.”’ 

“I cannot answer thee, child, upon this point,’ resumed the haughty 
matron; ‘‘ perhaps to-morrow thou wilt be more enlightened. Sister Martha 
«hall conduct thee to thy chamber for the night; I shall expect to see thee at 
watins ’’ 

“Tuis is some foul plot against my liberty,’ exclaimed Jeanne, the blood 
rushing into her cheeks, ‘‘ to which I will not tamely submit. I demand to be 
instantly released, madame; you have no right to detain me against my will” 

*‘ Benedicite, my child,” ejaculated the abbess, extending her hand and 
turning on her heel. ‘‘ Sister Martha see her to her chamber ”’ 

As soon as the abbess was gone, sister Martha raised the ing girl and 
strove to comfort ber, but her assurances failed to produce the effeet intended, 
although Jeanne appeared conscious that they were kindly meant 

‘Must I then consider myself a prisoner bere?” she ejaculated, with an 
effort to overcome her agitation. “Alas! that I should be thus persecuted.” 

“‘ Come this way, sister,”’ said her eompanion, in a mild tone of voice, “I 
wish it were in my power to set ‘hee free. But do not despair. Place thy 
trust in Him above; he will not fnil thee in the hour of need.” 

Bo saying, she preceded Jeanne, leaiing the way across the great eourt to 
the western wing of the building; they soon arrived at a small chamber, 
neatly furnished, bat only with the bare necessaries, which sister Marthe 
indicated as that in which Jeanne was to pass the vight, and having embraeed 
her on both cheeks, and pronounced a parting benedicite, left her aione to her 
sorrows 








(To be continwed.) 








The Distinction between liking and loving wa. well made by a little gir] 
six yearsold. She was eating something at breakfast which she to 
relish 7 much. ‘Do you love it? asked her aunt. “No,” replied the 
child, with look of disgust; “I like it. If 1 loved it, I should kaes its 
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THE GREATEST WEEKLY YET! 


Frank Leslie’s New Paper, 
Entitled, 


THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


On the Ist of January, 1859, will be published, the first 
Number of a new and beautiful Family Weekly Paper. 

Frank Leslie - - - Epiror snp PUBLISHER. 

This pew Paper will be entirely distinct from Frank Leslie’s 
other popular and widely-circulated publications. 

The plan of Leslie’s New Paper, 

The Stars and Stripes, 
‘will contain all the POPULAR FEATURES which naturally 
belong to a FIRST-CLASS FAMILY PAPER. Its contents 
will be of the most VARIED CHARACTER; to insure which, 
and to make it the MODEL PAPER OF AMERICA, engage- 
ments have been entered into with some of the most POPU- 
LAR AND EMINENT WRITERS in the various walks of 
Literature, such as TALES OF FICTION, POETRY, 
ROMANCE OF HISTORY, ADVENTURES BY SEA AND 
LAND ; together with an endless variety of popular subjects, 
treated in an amusing manner, such as TOWN TALK, 
SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, EDITORIALS ON LEAD- 
ING HOME TOPICS, FRENCH FLOATINGS, ROSE 
LEAVES, and all subjects of universal interest, by Writers 
selected for their eminence in their several departments. 

In the first Numbers of THE STARS AND STRIPES 
will be commenced two striking and beautiful Romances, 
written expressly for Frank Leslie; the one entitled, 


THE RED PETTICOAT: 
A Tale of the Great Panie; 


BY FITZJAMES O'BRIEN, ESQ., 
and the other, 


THE DOUBLE LIFE, 
BY JOHN C. MILLS, ESQ. 
The leading Tales or Romances, and the Adventures, wi!l be 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED by spirited and elaborate 
Orieinat Dzsiens from the Pencils of our Best Artists. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


will contain, in its SIXTEEN LARGE PAGES, more matter 
than in any other Paper published. It will be printed on the 
VERY FINEST PAPER, from NEW TYPE, made ex- 
pressly for the Purpose. 

Faranx Leste, surrounded by a Galaxy of Talent, will 
present to the American Public a FAMILY LITERARY 
PAPER that cannot be excelled in the world. 


PRICE - - = = = FOUR CENTS WEEKLY. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 





l eopy, one year (mm advance) - - - $ 2 00 
2 copies “ " - - - 3 00 
4 copies “ “ » o ~ 6 00 
8 copies as ed - - - 12 00 
Chabs of ten, with extza copy “ - . - 15 00 
Subscriptions will be received for 6 months. 





AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broadway, NEAR 
Hovstow Steer. 
THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE CITY. 
The entertainments are universally acknowledged to be of the most chaste 
oharecter, being sustained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
MR. BLAKE 


. MR. JEVFERSON, 
Mr. COULDOCK, MR. WALCOT, 
MR, SOTHERN, 


MR. PETERS, 
MR. BURNETT, MISS SARA STEVENS, 
MRA. BLAKE, 


MISS MARION MACARTHY, 
And MISS LAURA KEENE. 
Aéasisaion, Fifty and Twenty five Cents 





ALLACK’S THEATRE.—J. W. WALLACK, Lzusszn.— 
Grand Reopening of this beautiful Temple of the Drama, 
with a company unsurpassed fo: excellence, comprising nearly all the old 
favorites of this establishment : 
JAMES W. WALLACK, 
J. LESTER WA K, 
BROUGHAM, 

MRS. HOEY, 
MRS. VERNON. 
Prices or Apwrasion—Boxes and quette, 60 cents; Family Cirele, 25 cents; 
Orchestra chairs, $1. 





‘ urs AMERICAN USEUM.—SomMsTHING BNTIRELY 
New’ 
ZAVISTOWSKI PANTO 
Twesty BEeavTirV 
Every Afternoon and Evening 


E AND BALLET TROUPE. 
D TALENTED CHILDREN 
nd at 7% o’clock during the week. 


Also, the GRAND AQUARLA, ur and River Gardens; Living “erpe 
Happy Family, &. &c. 
Admittanoc, 26 sents, m amor tem, 12 eomt 





AIR OF THE AMERICAN UNION, for the representation 
of Agricultural, Horticulture, Commerce, Invention, Manufactures, Me- 
chanies, the Sciences and Fine Arts, 
AT No. 620 BROADWAY 

The above spacious and elegant building, selec'ed by the Board of Managers, 
is now open for the reception of articles for exhibition. Goods to be delivered 
at the Crosby street entrance, where the Reception Committee will be in atten 
@ance. The Entry Clerk will give receipts, tickets, &c. By order of the Board 
of Managers HENRY WINFIELD, Vice-President 

Ava. H. Wurruen, Secretary. 000 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 2%, 1858 


To Our Friends in the South. 
We call the special attention of our friends in the South, edi- 
torially, artistic and ctherwise, to the fact that we have appointed 
Dr. A. Rawlings, of New York, as our special correspondent for 
the Illustrated Newspaper. Dr. A. Rawlings will visit the vari- 
ous Southern cities during the next few months, and will furnish 





us with sketches, photographs and descriptions of the prominent 
objects of interest that may present themselves to him on his 
way. We ask our friends to afford him such facilities as may be 
in their power in furthering his views. 

Dr. Rawlings starts on his tour on Wednesday, Dec. 22. Our 
friends will find him a gentleman, intelligent and active, and 
every way worthy of their consideration, and we commend him 
to their kind offices and courtesy. 








Second Edition. 
FRANK LESLIE’S GREAT CHRISTMES PICTORIAL 
Tus magnificent Pictorial sheet, of which the entire first edition 
was sold out in a few days, contains some of the finest and most 
striking engravings ever issued in America. Its contents are of 
the most varied character, embraeing the leading events of the 
past year—the Destruction of the Crystal Palace, the Steamship 
Austria, the Cable Celebration, Portraits of the beautiful Piccolo- 
mini, Gazzaniga, Douglas Jerrold, Chief Justice Taney, Herbert, 
Freeman Hunt, Steuben, Monroe, and an immense number of 
subjects of National and Domestic interest. 
The Second Edition of Franx Lwetre’s Great Curistmas Pic- 
TORIAL, price Six Cents, is now ready, and can be had of all the 
News Agents throughout the country. 








Newspaper Vituperation. 

Tux greatest writers of all nations have invariably maintained 
that the surest foundation of permanent national prosperity is 
obedience to the law, inasmuch as nations being merely aggrega- 
tions of households, what is indispensable to the welfare of the 
one is also to the other. This obedience to the law, of course, 
involves a due respect to the executive. All this has been 
pithily expressed in the scriptural maxim of “ Fear God and 
honor the king,” or chigf magistrate. 

This is so evident and enters so largely into every man’s expe- 
rience, that it is needless to dwell upon it. It is also certain 
that obedience can only spring either from the degrading feeling 
of brute instinct, which cowers to force, or from the manly one, 
which yields to a rational conviction. The former is the attri- 
bute of slaves, as exhibited in France; the other is that of free- 
men, s0 nobly developed in our own republic till within the 
last few years. In this respect we seem to be in a transition 
state, for never has a great people so strangely lost within the 
last generation that instinctive reverence for the constitution, 
which ought to exist in every civilized community, than have 
the United States of America. This has, doubtless, proceeded 
from the large number of emigrants, who, escaping from the 
oppressive tyranny to which they were born, are made irrational 
by finding themselves the masters of their own actions. They 
resemble children who, overjoyed at the departure of their peda- 
gogue, run wild in the streets and abuse their holiday. 

We can therefore account for those who, suddenly inheriting 
a great privilege, know not how to use it, for the history of the 
world proves that education is requisite to the enjoyment of 
every blessing, more especially the inestimable one of freedom, 
and as there is no royal road to knowledge, this education is, 
necessarily, of tardy growth. There is also another reason for 
this growing irreverence of the law, and that is the system of 
abuse, personal and political, constantly indulged in by the 
press and the rostrum against those placed in authority. We 
are aware there are too many instances in which official dignity 
is disgraced by its occupants; but, generally speaking, there is 
in the public mind a contempt for our institutions fatal to the 
public good. 

We have had this matter lately forced upon our attention by 
the lavish vituperation levelled at Mr. Buchanan, whose position 
as President of the Republic entitles him to certainly the out- 
ward show of respect, since he has been placed there by our- 
selves in accordance with a solemn compact, thus rendering every 
one, to a certain extent, responsible for the act. "When a citizen, 
therefore, insults the head of the State, he dishonors and insults 
himself. 

We notice this subject in consequence of the unbecoming 
manner in which some of our leading journals speak of our 
present chief magistrate. A stranger to that unhappy style of 
writing, now so prevalent with our editors, would imagine from 
some of their editorials that Mr. Buchanan was the chief criminal 
of the State, and not its chief magistrate. Not content with 
criticising his stateemanship, these Thersites of: the press rake up 
the deeds of his youth and make private misfortunes the subjects 
of abuse or merriment. One godless scamp had the villainy 
to reproach him for an affliction which ought to have been 
sacred to every one in whom there lingered the faintest sparlgot 
human ity: 

We are as deeply sensible to the blessings of a free press as any 
one living, but nothing is more calculated to impair its efficacy 
than the unbridled licence taken by too many of its co: luctors. 
It has also the bad effect of rendering public men, as well as the 
public mind, callous to its strictures. The violence of the abuse 
destroys at once its dignity and power. The recklessness with 
which the most dishouoring charges and epithets are bandied 
about resembles an indiscriminate mud-pelting in the streets, in 
which no one cares about being clean. The best men are as 
foully slandered as the worst, until at last they come to deserve 
the reputation thus fastened upon them 

We trust that the press will perceive the risk it runs of destroy - 
ing its chief value by pursuing such an undignified e urse, and 
that it will bear in mind that it should not act like a Tombs 
bully, blackening the character of an opponent; but as a grave 
advocate, pleading the cause of truth and humanity before that 
august judge of national matters—-public opinion. 


yaa 4 e 4 ’ . 
bh ontalembert Trial. 
Tse Arabia brings the somewhat unexpected intelligence that 
the Emperor had released, a2 an act of grace, the Count Mounta- 
lembert from the pains and pevatties pronounced against him by 


the Court, The Count refuses to accept the pardon, on the 
ground that he had appealed against the trial itee!f, and conse- 
guently could not receive as a favor what was his by right. The 
London Times, in announcing the fact, proclaims it as an un- 


, mistakeable triumph of the English Press over the despotism of 





Louis Napoleon’s system. That the Emperor fears the publi¢ 
press of England is evident, since every paper containing an 
account of the trial was stopped at the Post Office. 

Is seems to be a blunder to rouse public opinion to so high a 
pitch as the trial of the Count has done, and then throw away 
the results in the shape of a pardon—without the Emperor in- 
tended it as a warning to every journalistin Paris. Even then 
it has the appearance of a gratuitous puff to call attention to a 
hostile article, more worthy of a Barnum than an Emperor. The 
London Times seems to be right when it says this trial and 
pardon display a vacillation eminently in keeping with some of 
his recent acts. 








Our Family Magazine. 

To those of our readers who have not yet seen a copy of 
FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
we commend our forthcoming January number, that being the 

first number of the Fourth Volume. 

We commenced the New Faminy Macazinz some eighteen 
months since ; we issued it without preliminary flourish ; we did 
not advertise it through the length and breadth of the country, 
but the first number issued brought its circulation up far beyond 
the paying point ; and month by month it has gone on increasing 
in subscribers and in influence. The Press, North, South, East 
and West, have indorsed and continue to indorse it as the most 
varied, admirable and superbly illustrated Magazine ever issued 
either here or abroad. Its page is larger, more open and legible 
than any of its contemporaries, and gives greater scope for the 
display of the engravings. The character of its monthly con- 
tents may be thus summed up: A lesding descriptive article 
of travel, profusely illustrated; a high-toned continued novel ; 
tales of varied and sustained interest, exquisite poems, gems of 
pictorial art, illustrated articles on natural history, flowers, &c. ; 
pages of miscellanies, anecdotes, wit and humor, together with 
original comic cuts by the first artists. 

Such a scheme as the above exhibits would alone be sufficient 
recommendation for public patronage, but to the ladies of both 
city and country Franx T.zstrn’s New Fammy Macazrs offers 
yet another brilliant attraction in the Gazerrz oF FasHIoNn, 80 
popular for several years asa distinct work, and which now 
forms the concluding section of the Fammy Macazinu. The 
Gazetts oy Fasaton department is as full and complete as ever. 
It contains elaborate and beautifully executed colored steel en- 
gravings of the most recherché fashions, with numberless cuts 
of the newest patterns in bonnets, cloaks, embroidery, crochet, 
needlework, &c., &c., together with leading descriptive articles, 
and a vast amount of matter of singular interest to the ladies. 

The character of the entire Macazinz and GazzErTE is essen- 
tially high-toned, but it is adapted for general reading, being a 
perfect repertory of charming and amusing yeading and superb 
engravings—delightful alike to the head, the heart and the eye. 

We commend ths January number of Franx Lxsiim’s Nuw 
Famity Macazinz to our readers. A year’s subscription would 
be a most acceptable and appropriate New Year's gift. The sub- 
scription price is three dollars a year. 


To our Readers—Our Billiard Column. 
In our next number we shall commence the publication of our 
Billiard Column, from which time it will be continued regularly. 
In Mr. Michael Phelan, who will edit our column, we have se- 
cured the greatest practical and most thorough theoretical billiard 
authority in the world. To all who are interested in this beau- 
tiful game—and the interest now is almost universal—this an- 
nouncement will be received with lively gratification, and we 
predict that “ Our Column” will give an impetus to the Royal 
Game of Billiards such as it has never before felt. The simple 
shots which are the theory of the game, and the brilliant combi- 
nation shots which are its crowning glory, as they appear in each 
number, will be practised by tens of thousands throughout the 
length and the breadth of the country, and difficulties will be 
overcome by this practice of the separate important strokes more 
easily and surely than by any other method. 
In our next number we shali open the game, and shall present 
a diagram of a thirteen shot made a few evenings since at Phe- 
lan’s elegant rooms in Broadway, corner of 10th street. 


OWR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wasurneton, D. C., Dec. 18. 

The diplomatic circle, and, J may add, the fashionable circles at 
Washington, are greatly exercised over the departure of Lord Na- 
pier and family. It is now understood that they will leave in a very 
few weeks, and they are making all their arrangements for such a 
purpose 

No British ambassador has ever been more popular at Washing- 
ton than Lord Napier. He has from the first been recognized as one 
ofthe cle t diplomatists in the service of the English Govern- 
ment, and as a man of rank, yet he possesses such popular qualities 
that he has ma‘e scores of friends in society, and among gentlemen 
connected with the Government. lis bearing in society has always 
been that of a high-toned gentleman, and yet frank, cordial and un- 


assuming. Lady Napier bas been equally popular with her husband, 
and to-day the finest women here are ‘‘in mourning” over the im- 
mediate prospect of her departure to Europe. It is understood that 


while Lord Napier will proceed to the Hague, she will go direct to 
Scotland with the children, and attend to their education. As this 
was her intention in case Lord Napier had remained at Washington, 
it aust be pleasant to them both not to be parted by three thousand 
miles of ocean 

the new minister, Mr. Lyons, or Lord Lyons, will be here by the 
end of January, and is considered a first-class diplomatist. : 


Our fashionables are already agog respecting the holiday festivi- 
ties Our President opened the ball with a public dinner on Friday 
evening, which was largely attended. It will be followed soon by 
numberless dinners, parties and receptions, so that within a fort- 
night we shall have fairly launched out upon the gay senson. 

Among the notable events of the weck is the arrival of John Let- 
cher of Virginia among us, and a serenade given in his honor at 
Brown’s Hotel. Mr. Letcher’s name has been very prominently be- 
fore the country m the recent nominating caucus in Virginia, and 


crowds of hia old Congressional friends have gathered round him 
upon his return to \\ ashington, Among these are his political op 
ponents in the House of Representatives. John Letcher is quite a 
character in the house, and is popular irrespective of party lines. In 
person he is well-proportioned, but is entirely bald, though not old, 
and has a face red as a scarlet rose. His peculiar appearance always 
attracts the attention of the stranger; but if he has the good fortune 
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to hear. him speak, he will discover that John Letcher is one of t h 
ablest men in the House. 


The J , Watrous impeachment case has occupied much of the 
attention of the House during the past week, and has elicited some 
eloquent ches. The Jud e is at one of the hotels, and is a sad- 
looking old man. His white airs, and forlorn cast of countenance, 


excite pity wherever they are seen, especially among those who 
believe him to be innocent. 

On. Tuesday the Watrous case brought the House up to a degree 
of high excitement, and when an attempt was made to move the pre- 
vious question, a scene ensued such as the House only presents when 
it is deeply excited, but which is novel to the casual spectator. Such 
a scene is exciting also to the outsider. The Speaker is continually 
rapping upon his desk and calling the House to order; the whole 
House is standing, gathered into little knots, all over the floor of the 
hall; two or:three gentlemen are _~. to talk at the same time. 
“Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker!” shout a dozen others 
at the top of their voices, some to call to order, some to ask a ques- 
tion, and others to ask a question of the member who has nominally 
the floor; while the general noise is so great, and the confusion s0 
appalling, that it would seem impossible to restore order. But the 
Speaker keeps at his work. He shouts, ‘‘ The gentleman from —— 
will please take his seat till order is restored.” Rap, rap, rap goes 
the gavel. “The gentlemen standing in the right aisle will please 
take their seats. Conversation is too loud in the Hall.” Rap, rap, 
rap. ‘ The Speaker will call , nn meagre by their names unless order 
is restored!” At last quiet dawns again upon the House. Each 
member, goes back to his seat, each angry voice is hushed, and the 
Speaker, as if exhausted by his efforts, says in a moderate tone, 
‘The gentleman will proceed.” ; ve 

The Pacific Railroad has received a pretty thorough discussion in 
the Senate, and it is not unlikely that the Central route may be se- 
lected as a compromise between the partisans of the er i 








LITERATURE. 
The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. With original Memoir. 

New York: J. S. Redfield, 34 Beekman street. 

The poetical works of Poe should be in the library of every one who pretends 
to aliterary taste, more especially in the library of every American, for Poe's 
genius has shed a glory round the literature of our country, a glory of which 
every one born upon the soil should be proud. Probably no single poem ever 
written won immédiately so world-wide a reputation as Poe’s poem of ‘‘The 
Raven.”’? It ran like an electric shock through the whole press of America, 
and found an immediate echo in England, and in an incredibly short time in 
France and Germany. ‘This is but one of a large number of exquisite poet- 
ical thoughts of which this beautiful book is the rich receptacle. It is a rare 
treat to ponder upon the quaint yet powerful fancy which distinguishes every 
gem from the pen of Poe; his was anerratic mind, but every flash was a scin- 
tillation of génius. 

Redfield has brought out this book in superb style. The binding, in scarlet 
and gold, is truly gorgeous, and the paper on which the poems are printed is of 
the finest possible texture, color and quality, and is never to be met with but 
in the most costly works. The steel engravings are from original designs by 
Pickersgill, Birket Forster, Tenniell and other equally eminent artists. A more 
exquisitely printed book we have never seen, and as a holiday-time gift book 
we can hardly imagine anything more beautiful or more acceptable. It is a 
present vaiuable, not only for its superb bringing out, but for the rare intellec- 
tual merits of its contents. 

Household Edition of the Waverley Novels. 

& Fields. 

The latest issued numbers of this beautiful edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels contain the admirable story of ** The Fair Maid of Perth.’”? These two 
volumes are of course uniform with the previously-published numbers, and, 
like them, are distingtished for beautiful typography, fine paper, excellent 
binding and admirably-executed steel engravings. 

Ticknor & Fields’ Household Edition.of the Waverley Novels is undoubtedly 
the cheapest and most desirable edition published 


The Tenant-House ; or, Embers from Poverty’s Hearthstone. 
By the Hon. J. ADuGanne. New York: Robert M. DeWitt. 
The object of this powerfully written book is to awaken the public attention 
to the accumulated horrors arising irom the system of ‘‘ tenant-houses.’’ 
The evil is wide spread and terrible, and the amount of suffering hourly ex- 
perienced within their dreary walls far exceeds all that the most viyid imagin- 
ations could pieture. Mr. Duganne has woven into the threads of a deeply- 
interesting romance many of the striking scenes of tenant-house life, and has 
laid bare the poverty, the crime, the destitution and the suffering which the 
poor eadure in their living death in the midst of our wealthy and magnificent 


Boston: Ticknor 


city. 

The moral of this book is unmistakable, and its object is philanthropic in 
the highest de:ree. It points out to the wealthy, the charitable and the 
religious a vast field for their operation—a missionary district near at heme, 
more help'essly desolate and untended than the heathen nations, which seem 
to exhaust all the sympathy of those who have the power to aid their fellow- 
men. Charity at hone, among our own poor, destitute heathens has always 
been unfashionable. Let us hope that the efforts of earnest writers will 
awaken the good Samaritans of New York—and their number is not few—to a 
knowledge of a field in which the active operations of a Home Missionary 
Society would produce incalculable benefits, and save thousanés of Christian 
souls avd bodies from spiritual and physical starvation. 

Mr. Duganne has produced a book of intense mterest, and has treated his 
subject in a powerful and brilliant manner. Highly colored as many of the 
scenes may appear, they are comparatively weak when contrasted with the 
reality which the author has witnessed. His official position has given him 
advantages for thoroughly examining the subject which few others have pos- 
sessed, and the ‘‘ Tenant-House”’ is the result of his painful and harrowing ex- 

rience. Public thanks are due to Mr. Duganne for his boldness and human- 
hy in bringing this great social evil so prominently forward, and we sincerely 
trust that his well-directed efforts may meet with the serious attention they 
deserve ; that his labors will bear practical results, that will lead to the ame- 
oration of a class which needs all the sympathy and assistance of a large and 
enlightened charity. 


The Yule Log. A Series of Stories for the Young. New York : 
Stanford & Delisser, 508 Broadway. 
This little book contains a number of charmingly written stories, peculiarly 
adapted, both for their moral tone and their fascinating interest, for he coming 
Christmas time. The character of the stories may be be judged by their titles, 
which are as follows: ‘‘The Boy and his Silver Wings ;’’ “‘ The Sparrows and 
the Fairy ;’’ The Princess and the Rose ;’”’ ‘the Beauty in the Mist ;’’ “‘ The 
Rich Persian and the Statue;’’ ‘‘ The Rose and the Lily;’’ ‘‘ The Golden Cloak ;”’ 
“ The Wonderful Bird ;’’ ‘‘ The Mermaid and Her Child.” 
The “ Yule Log”’ is elegantly brought out, and will prove a moat acceptable 
present for our young people. 


Our Musical Friend.—We have received the second and third numbers 
of this pleasant weekly musical publication. Their contents are : No, 2, Re- 
dowa, from Le Prophéte ; My Childhood’s Love, Song, Flotow; The Blue Eyed 
Belle, Waltz, Burgmuller ; The Traveller’s Evening Song, Schubert. No. 3, 
Melodies from Il Trovatore (all the principal Airs of the Opera), arranged for 
the Piano-forte, Verdi. Weare glad to learn that ‘“‘ Our Musical Friend”’ is 
meeting with extraordinary success. 

The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 


Illustrated. Selected and 


Edited by the Rey. Ropert Aris Witmot, Incumbent of Bearwood. With 
English and American Additions. Arranged by Evart A. Duyckinck. New 
York: Harper Brothers. 

Massively and solidly bound, superbly embossed in blue and gold, with 


gilt leaves, on thick paper, and admirably illustrated, ‘‘The Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century” are issued to the public 


in a form worthy of it and 

them. 
The poetical selections are very varied in their character, and are chosen 
from the works of the most eminent poets of ourown land and England. If 


all are not there who should be there, and if rome are there who should not 
be there, these faults must be excused in consideration of the superabundant 
material, the embarras du richesse, and the difficulty of selection. Tine book 
contains over six hundred pages, and it is a real luxury to read such poetry, 
from such type, on such paper. 

The engravings which illustrate the poems in this really beautiful gift book 
are exquisite specimens of the art, from designs by the most eminent artists 
of both countries, and are in themselves alone worth the price of the work. 

Harpers’ * Poets of the Nineteenth Century’’ is one of the most magnifi 
cent gift books of this season, so prolific of gift publications. 

We have received from the publishers the following new books: ‘‘ While it 
was Morning,’’ by Virginia F. Townsend; and “ Future Life, or Scenes in An- 
other World,’’ by George Wood. 


Ge 


MUSIC 
We liave little in the way of music to chronicle this week. The littk witeh 
Piccolomini is in Boston, and has brought out the luminous critics of that cite 
in a deliciously contradictory style. They sey that she is only a piquant 
chambermaid—that she throws great mtenetty and pathos into her delinea 
tions—that she eanuot sing—that she sings with charmis g petural sweetuess 


—that she bas no voice—that ber voice bas a touching and sympathetic 
quality—that she is charming—tascinating—a witch—in short she is good and 
bad—a voiec'ers nightingale, but charming ! charming !! charming!!! 

After all these enlightening and sincnlarly unanimous criticisms, Piccolomini 
has created just as great a Surore ton as she did in New York. The 
press may make an enormous noodie of itself, but the public judges it for 
itself, and that verdict has been given entirely in favor of the bewitching 
little Piccolomini. , 





Strakosch and his company are away down South, and have met with most 
ex success. star is in the ascendant. 

In Havana, Max Maretzek, has, in sporting parlance, made a ten strike and 
as . His company gives entire satisfaction—the Havanese are a generous 
and cordial audience, and warmly appreciate merit. In addition to the bril- 
liant his operatic speculation, Maretzek has becn entrusted with the 

tting up of a series of out-of-door entertainments, after the manner of the 
on, Wood festivals of last summer, in honor of the introduction of water 
into Havana, and for this purpose sixty thousand dollars have been appropri- 
4 and placed at Maretzek’s disposal. Max ought to make a good thing out 
of this. 

We have had several concerts during the past week at Dodworth’s Academy. 
The wonderful young pianist, Napoleon, gave his third soirée, and deservedly 
excited the greatest enthusiasm. He is an extraordinary youth. . 

Mr. Geldbeck has also given one of his pleasant soirées, and Mr. Hopkins has 


had his second comp y concert. , : 
With the above , the musical world has been devoid of excite- 
mente. 











DRAMA. 


Laura Keene’s Theatre.—We have again the same unvarying success 
to chronicle. ‘“‘ Our American Cousin’’ fills the house every night, with one 
ef those pleasant afterpieces which are so capitally sustained by Miss Macarthy, 
Burnett, Jefferson, &., &c. When the public will permit it, Tom Taylor’s 
comedy will be withdrawn, and the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ presented 
in a style of unequalled magnificence. 

Wallack’s Theatre.—We noticed the great revival of the ‘“‘ Merchant of 
Venice” so elaborately in our last, that we have now merely to say that it 
naturally goes better now than on the first night. It occurred, however, to us 
the other night, that Mr. Wallack possibly makes Shylock a little too old—his 
appearance seems to contradict the fact of Jessica being his daughter. With 
this somewhat hypercritical objection, his personation of the vindietive but 
outraged Jew is worthy the great master mind that drew the character. Miss 
Mary Gannon’s Nerissa is very charming; the coquettish air with which she 
leans against Brougham’s Gratiano was inimitable, while his burst of recogni- 
tion was as artistic an exhibition of gratified astonishment as ever lit up the 
face of an affectionate husband, who suddenly finds in his arms the adored 
being he thought was a hundred milesaway. afr. Young improves in Launoelot 
Gobbo so much that we look forward with considerable interest to his appear- 
ance in other characters. He is evidently a weil-trained actor. 


Barnum’s Museum.—For once an advertisement does not overstep the 
modesty of nature, for Mr. Greenwood may well commence his with ‘‘ unpre- 
cedented attraction |’? Those tiny embodiments of poetic motion, the Infant 
Alice.and la petite Emmeline, are very charming; while the Zavistowski troupe 
are admirable pantomimists. Their performance of the new comic ballet, 
“ The day,’’ is excellent. To these is added ‘‘ The Day After the Fair,’’ by 
the Wren Family. The whole concludes with ‘‘ Pekin in an Uproar,’’ where 
the Zavistowskies again triumph. 








PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


Royal Whims.—from Atkinson’s Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia we 
glean the following piece of royal tyranny: ‘‘ Sophia Dorothea had a set of very 
splendid diamonds, which she seldom ventured to wear in the presence of her 
arbitrary and display-abhorring lord. She herself, howeyer, had no objection 
to array her fine person in costly attire, and upon one occasion, during the 
king’s indisposition, she appeared at a birthday ball, at Monbijou, adorned 
with these magnificent ornaments. The evening was very gay in the absence 
of the stern master; the dancing and music were at their height, and the queen 
was deeply immersed in her game, when the announcement, ‘The king is 
coming |’ caused a general consternation. The music ceased; the dancing 
stopped; and the queen, as she sat, hastily unelasped her jewels and thrust 
them into her pocket, before the king had time to withdraw his angry gaze from 
the brilliantly and extravagantly lighted apartment and perceive them.”’ 


A Word to Church-gocrs.—We beg our readers to understand that we 
would be the last to undervalue the importance of Divine worship, but we fear 
there are too many who pride themselves upon the outward observance of re- 
ligions duties on the Sabbath; too many who think Sunday is a eponge with 
which to wipe out the sins of the week. Now God’s altar stands from Sunday 
to Sunday, and the seventh day is no mere for religion than any other. It is 
for rest. The whole seven are for religion. A week filled up with selfishness, 
and the Sabbath stuffed full of religious exercises, will make a good Pharisee 
but a poor Christian, How many “strain at a gnat and swallow a camel,’’ 
by too rigidly observing the ‘‘ letter of the law,’’ entirely forgetful of she 
spirit. Let the holy influence of the Sabbath shine forth in kind acts through- 
out the week. 


Perfection.—Although “‘ perfection’’ is at a somewhat low ebb, it is still 
well for those who flatter themselves they are singular exceptions to have a 
standard whereby to judge. Tennyson saith: 


** A courage to endure and to obey-—— 
A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 
Crown’d Isabel, through all her placid life, 
The queen of marriage—a most perfect wife.’’ 


Where shall we find such an one now-a-days? Is the poet fortunate enough 
to possess her, or does the vividness of his imagination array her with these 
virtues? If so, we should deem the wife cf the poet a most enviable person, 
though we should ourself feel inclined to suspect that however poweriul the 
imagination of the poet lover, so much the more prosaic would be the reality 
to the husband poet. The venerable bard of Rydal described « “‘ perfect wo- 
man’’ as one possessing— 


‘The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel-light.’’ 


But here we have the “‘ perfect husband” and the “ perfect man’’ portrayed. 
We question their existence: “ 


‘* Faithful as dog, the lonely shepherd’s pride; 
True as the heim, the bark’s protecting guide; 
Firm as the shaft that props the towering dome; 
Sweet as to shipwreck’d seaman life and home.’’ 


Scott sayz: ‘' The man deserving the name is one whose thoughts and exer- 
tions ere for others, rather than himself; whose high purpose is adopted on 
just principles, and never abandoned while heaven or earth affords means of 
accomplishing it. He is one who will neither seek an indirect advantage by a 
specious word, nor take an evil path to secure a real good purpose. Such a 
man were one for whom a woman’s heart should beat constant while he 
breathes, and break when he dies.’’ 

We say when found the public ought to be notified of the fact, and tie ex- 
traordinary animal forthwith conveyed to Barnum’s. We will with 
Thackeray’s definition of a gentleman: 

‘* What is it to be a gentleman? It is to be honest, to be gentle, to be gene- 
rous, to be brave, to be wise, and possessing all these qualities, to exercise 
them in the most graceful outward manner. Ought not a gentleman to be a 
loyal ron, a (rue gusband, an honest father? Ought not his life to be decent, 
his 5 ie, to be pai®, his tastes to be high and elegant, his aims in life lofty and 
novies 

Dancing to a Pretty Tune.—A German paper furnishes us with the 
following curious story: 

“A very pretty danseuse bas lately created great excitement at Berlin. 
Mole. Lilienthal made so many pirouettes one fine evening on the stage of the 
Theatre Ruyal, that she turned the head of Herr Comptoir, a rich millionaire 
of Vienna, who was on a visit to the Prussian capital. The beautiful limbs of 
the fair Terpsichore touched his heart so deeply that he demanded her hand 
in marriage. Of course you will say that she at once accepted the offer. Not 
atall. She made her conditions as follows: 1st, an apartment separate from 
that of her husband; 2d, a carriage and servants for herself; 3d, 15,000 francs 
a year for her toilette; and finaily (for she calculated everygbing), 300,000 
francs in case of separation. Mr. Comptoir subscribed to th/se slightiy un- 
reasonable conditions, and last week all the gay world of Be“lin witnessed in 
the cathedral the marriage of the millionaire with the danséuse.”” 


close 


A Hint to Bouquet Donors.—A truly Parisian anecdote of a dan- 
seuse, a bouquet, rich lace, anda prodigal count, we find ina late French 
paper. M. le Comte de M , one of the many admirers of the brilliant star 








in the constellation of the ballet at the Grand Opera, Madame X , desiring 
to furnish her with a new evidenee of his infatuation, eaused to be procured a 
magnificent bouquet, composed of the choicest and most expensive tlowers, 


arranged with consummate taste. In order to preserve his gift-offeripg from 
the banalites of Parma violets, moss-roses, or camelias, he resolved to send it 
in ag original manner. He bought in the Rue Richelieu, in one of the large 
establishments in the neighborhood of the Bourse, a superb lot of lace. Whe 
ther Point d’Alencon, d’Angleterre, or Marlines, is of little conseq 1eLce ; suffi- 
cient that it was twenty metres in extent, and cost 8,400 francs! One evening 
the bouquet, swathed in the precious tissue, parted from a kk ge, and fell at 
the feet of the sylphide. Madame found the flowers char tr, aud exultingly 
placed them in a Bohemian v y errvelope. The 
lace was submitted to the verdict of a neighbor, who P used it to a young 
clerk familiar with silks, gimps and embroidery; and as chance would have it 
it happened that he was precisely the person of whom the purchase had bee 0 
made He reeognized the goods. an 


fo, fret extracting the 


wr cost 


nonedutely reweabted the prodigalities of 


his customer by indicatiug the price of the merchaudice. informed of these 
details, an idea traversed the brain of the rival of Taglioni and Eissler. Dis- 
daining all trophies of victory, indifferent to the homage of enthusiasm. she 


resold to the clerk the souvenir of an evening's success, at a loas of thirty per 





and rare Bordeaux wine “returned trom India.’’ At the negotiant’s, in the 
i Rue Richelieu, they have invented lace returned from Madame X——! 





cent. on the original cost! And now the twenty metres of lace trangnuilly 
sleep in the merchant’s pasteboard, waiting untila new bouquet or a bail 
drees shall awaken them! At the principal restaurantes of Paris is sold choice | 


A COLUMN OF GOLD. ‘ 


Obeying Orders.—“ Edward,” said his mother to a boy of who 
was trundling a hoop in the front yard, ‘ Edward, you mustn’t go out that 
gate into the street.’’ 

“No, ma, I won’t,”” was the reply. A few minutes afterwards his mother 
had oceasion to go to the winiow. To her surprise she saw Biward in the 


_street, engaged in the very edifying employment of manufacturing dirt pies. 


* Didn’t I vell you,” she said, angrily, ‘‘ not to go through the gate?” 
m “Well, I didn’t, mother,” was the satisfactory reply. ‘I climbed over the 
nce. 


A Virginia Traveller and a Kentucky Landlord.—A traveller 
from Virginia, as his blooded horse, plethoric eaddle-bags, and haughty smsou- 
ciance indicated, stopped at a comfortable wayside inn, in Kentucky, one night 
many years ago. The landlord was a jovial, wholesouled fellow, as landlords 
were in those days, and gave the stranger the best entertainments his table 
and bar would afford, as well as his own merry company to make him glad. 
Early in the morning the stranger was up ané looking around, when he = 
a rich bed of mint in the garden. He straightway found Boniface, and - 
nant at what he supposed his imhospitality in setting plain whiskey before 
him, when the means of brewing nectar was so easy of access, he dragged him 
forth to the spot, and pointing his finger at the mint, he exclaimed, 

“J say, landlord, will you be good enough to say what that is?’ 

“A bed of mint,’’ said the somewhat astonished landlord 

‘* And will you please tell me what is the use of it?’’ 

‘Well, don’t exaetly know, ’eept the old woman dries it sometimes with the 
other yarbs.”’ . 

The Virginian almost turned pale at the enormity of the assertion. 

‘‘ And do you mean to te!l me that you don’t know what a mint julep is ?”” 

‘¢ Not ’eept it’s something like sage tea, stranger.’’ 

“Sage teal Go right along to the house, get a bucket of ice, loaf sugar and 
your best liquor.’’ 

The landlord obeyed, and the stranger soon made his appearance with a 
handful of the fragrant, dewy mint, and then they brewed and drank again. 
Breakfast was over, and the stranger’s horse was brought out, only to be or- 
dered back again. Through the livelong day they brewed and drank; one or 
two neighbors dropped in, who were partakers, and late in the ht were 
their orgies kept up. Ere they made it bedtime, the landlord and his Virgi- 
nia friend, who had initiated him into the pleasant mysteries of mint julep, 
were sworn brothers; and when the latter departed next morning, Boniface ex- 
— a pledge that he should stop on his return, and stay as long as he pleased 

ree of cost. 

The stranger’s business, however, detained him longer than he expected; 
and it was the next summer before he came back. 

Riding up late in the evening, he gave his horse te an old negro who was at 
the gate, and at the same time inquired, 

“ Well, Bam, how is your master ?’’ 

“Yonder him come,” said the negro, poitting te a youth who was 2p- 


hing. 

““T mean your old master, fool.’’ 

** Old massa! him done dead dis tree montb.’’ 

‘‘Dead! What was the matter with him? He was in fine health when I 
left him.’’ 

‘Yes; but see. Massa Stranger, one of them Virginia gemmens ¢ome 
along here last year and showed him how te eat greens in his licker; he liked 
it so well he done stuok to him till it kill him,” said the old darkey, shaking 
his head 

The stranger a less jovial night than on his previous visit, and was 
off by daybreak the next morning. He quieted his conscience, however, in 
the end, with the reflection that good things are sometimes misused. 


A Mintkin three feet and a half colonel, being one day at the drill, was 
examining a strapper of six feet foar. 

‘*Come, fellow, hold up your head; higher, fellow.’’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

‘Higher, fellow, higher.’’ 

‘* What—ao, sir?’’ 

“Yes, fellow.’’ 

** Must 1 always remain so?’’ 

‘Yes, fellow, to be sure.’’ 

Why, then, good bye, colonel, for I never shall see you again.’’ 


There’s Joy for You and Me. 


The sunlight gilds the mountain top, 
And glows upon the plain, 

The tall corn undulating plays 
Before the breeze again; 

The hedges sre besprent with blooms, 
Most beautiful to see, 

There’s life and love in everything, 
And joy for you and me. 


Come from thy chamber, let us seek . 
Some quiet sylvan nook, 
Where we may undisturb’d peruse 
Sweet Nature’s mystie book; 
Where holding silent intercourse 
With bird, and flow’r, and tree, 
Our faney’s barks may glide adown 
The stream ef poesie. 


Come forth and bring our newborn boy, 
Where wanton breeses play, 

And gain rare odors rambling through 
Wide meads of fresh-mows hay; 

Come forth, and bring our newborn boy, 
Where Zephyrus may greet 

The dear one’s dainty dimplivg mouth 
With kisses soft and sweet. 


Come forth, and leaning on my arm, 
A gentle stroll we'll take, 

Where foxgloves hang their strings of bells 
Among the forest brake. 

Where linnet, lark, and blackbird flood 
The ear with minstrelay, 

There’s life and love in everything, 
And joy for you and me. 


A Dutchman on being called upon to help to pay for a lightning red for the 
village church, toward the building of whieh he had ae 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I have helped to build a house for de Lort, and if chooses to 
dunder on it and knock it down, he must do it at his own riak.’’ 


A Senator Elected by a Love Letter.—In a certain town in this 
State a letter arrived for a young Jady from her lover, on the day of the elee- 
tion. The Postmaster, as is not unfrequent in the rural districts, knowing 
the eagerness with which a message of that tender character would be expect- 
ed, took upon himself the pleasing duty of delivering it; but first, like a 
Democrat, he must vote, and of course in a separate self. en 
fhis was culy prepared, with the Demcoratio tickets safely enclosed, and 
gluten stuck together. Stopping at the town ting, he deposited the letter 
in the ballot-box, and proceeded with the separate and self-sealed to the 
house of the blooming maiden, to whom he gallantly handed the entire Demo- 
cratic ticket, State and town. How the lady interpreted the missive we do 
not know, but the moderator and clerk ungaliantly refused to commt the leve 
letter, and the Republican candidate was deelared elected by one majority. 


The Pittsfield Eagle says great regard for the comfort of his fellow- 
passengers, but not much for his dog, was manifested by a Frenchman who took 
the cars at Pittsfield last week for New York. The animal was « valuable one, 
and he did not like to leave him, nor did he like to take him into the cars to the 
discomfort of the passengers; #0, procuring a stout cord, he attached one end 
to the dog’s oollar, amd the other end to the back of the rear car. The train 
went into Bridgeport with a brass collar and a dog’s oar attached. Considera- 
ble dog was strewn along the track. 


Pope, the performer, was more celebrated for his eating than for his acting. 
His whole min was conesntrated on the kitchen. After the last American 
war 4 naval friend was ceseribing the cookery of the Yankees, when he hap- 
pened to say that turbot was usually brought t» the table without sauce. 
** What !’’ exclaimed Pope with a look of as deep disgust as his expansive coun- 
tenance was capable of, ‘‘ what! do these barbariaus devour the king of fish 
without the royal anointment, butter? Why did we make peace with them ?’’ 


A Butcher, who was afflicted with that obliquity of vision known as 
strabismus, was about slaughtering a bullock, and he employed a little negro 
to stand by the bull’s neck, grasp his horns, and hold his head st ady, so that 
he (the butcher) would havea certainty of knocking hyndown. As the butche 
poised his axe in the air he seemed to be looking directly at the negro instead o 
at the bullock. ‘‘ Look here, look here, bossy,’’ exclaimed the darkey with a 
great deal of nervous trepidation, * is you gwine to strike whar you is lookin’ ?”’ 
**Of course Iam, you bieek scovndrel,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Den you git some- 
body else to hold de bullock,’’ ejaculated the negro ; “ you isn’t gwine to knock 
dis chile’s brains out ”’ 

« Well, Alick, how’s your brother Ike getting on these times ?” 

“Oh, firstrate. Got a start in the world—married a widow with nine 
children !’’ 

A pretty sizable start, that. 





See there !” exclaimed a returned Irish soldier to a gaping crowd, as he 


exhibited, with some pride, his tall hat with a bullet hole init. “Look at 
that Role, will you? You that if 1 had beeo a low-crowned bat I should 
have been killed outright !’ 

if a Man be gloomy, let him keep w himsel! ag has a right to go 


croaking about society, or, What is worse, looking as if heetitied grief. These 
fellows should be put in the pound. I like a good broken heart or 80, now and 
then; but then we should retire to the Sierra Morepa Mountains, and live 
upon locusts and wild honey. 

« Well, Pat, which is the way to Burlington?’ 

** How did you know my name was Pat?” 

‘Oh, I guessed it.’’ 
. ‘ Then if ye are so good at gueesing, ye’d better’ guess the way to Bur- 
ington.’ 


——— 
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THE TRIAL OF COUNT 
MONTALEMBERT. 


Tue panegyrists of the present ruler 
of France delight now in contrasting, 
now in comparing his career with that 
of his great uncle, whose legacy of 
glory has invested the tyrant beneath 
whose iron despotism France is groan- 
ing with a factitious reputation and 
the idea of destiny in success. <A 
resemblance is traced by the ad- 
mirers of Napoleon III. between his 
solicitude for the material prosperity 
of France, combined with an utter 
suppression of what may be called the 
intellect of the nation, and that of his 
uncle; while his professed desire for 
peace in Europe is favorably compared 
with the thirst for universal warfare 
which led at length to the ruin of the 
first Napoleon. One of the most cu- 
rious points of true resemblance be- 
tween the two despots is, perhaps, the 
attitude in which both have been seen 
with respect to two of the most promi- 
nent men of letters in France or in 
Europe. The persecution of Chateau- 
briand by Napoleon I. is duplicated in 
the recent trial of Montalembert at 
the instance of Napoleon III. 

Like Montalembert, the Viscount 
Chateaubriand was, in the earlier 
years of Napoleon’s reign, a supporter 
of his authority, and although his 
opinions, unlike those of the sincere 
Catholic, Montalembert, were of the 
most liberal nature, the resemblance 
is still maintained in the circumstance 
that each believed himself to be sus- 
taining his own views in the person 
of his chosen sovereign. Chateau- 
briand accepted a diplomatic appoint- 
ment in Italy, and Montalembert used 
his powerful pen in the support of the 
tyranny of Napoleon III. But the con- 
tinuance of such alliances as these is 
almost an impossibility; the aspira- 
tions of genius m’ ¢ inevitably revolt 
against the fetteriug influence of an 
unscrupulous despotism; and both 
Chateaubriand and Montalembert gra- 
dually withdrew their support. The 
infamous murder of the Duc d’Enghien 
in March, 1804, cut short the connec- 
tion of Chateaubriand with Napoleon ; 
and thenceforth, though continuing 
to reside in France, his writings were 
influenced by a spirit of covert hostility 
to the designs of the Emperor, which 
more than once brought him to the 
very verge of banishment. Had the 
autocratic power of Napoleon I. been 
exercised as nakedly and unwisely as 
that of his nephew, Chateaubriand 
would have been subjected to the 
severest penalties; but Napoleon, 
while he writhed under the infliction 
of merciless though shrouded satire, 
dare not do what the present Emperor 
has attempted. He once swore, it is 
true, in a moment of passion, that 
Chateaubriand should be hacked in 
pieces on the steps of his palace, but 
the great writer was left comparatively 
unmolested. In 1808 he was forbidden to 
write any longer in his journal, the Mercure 
de France, because his articles in that pa- 
per had contained some strictures on the 
“Journey to Spain,” by M. de Laborde, in 
which the Emperor discovered insults in- 
tended for himself. 

Events, it is frequently said, repeat them- 
selves ; and precisely fifty years after this pro- 
hibition, the Count de Montalembert offends 
another Napoleon in a manner precisely simi- 
lar, by wrapping up, in an article on a foreign 
country, the bittere t satires on his Govern- 
ment. But Napoleon III. dares more than 
Napoleon I.; de Chateaubriand was precluded 
only from writing, de Montalemberi is sub- 
jected to a prosecution, vilified as a traitor 
to his country, and visited with the utmost 
rigor of the despotic law. 

Upon this prosecution and trial the eyes of 
the world have been fixed in anxious expect- 
ancy. It has not been merely an attempt at 
the punishment or the coercion of a daring 
speaker, but a resolute undertaking of iron- 
handed despotism, sternly paraded in the face 
of civilization, to crush, if not annihilate the 
liberty of mind. It is Brute Force against 
Intellect, and Brute Force wins. 

Charles Forbes, Comte de Montalembert, 
was born in London on the 10th of March, 
1810. He is the representative of an old 
fumily of Poitou, and his father was a peer 
of France and Ambassador at Stockholm from 
the court of Charles X. His mother was an 
Englishwoman. At the outset of his career 
he was an advocate of the union of Catho- 
licism and Democracy, of which Lamennais 


was the apostle, and was one of the editors of 


a journal founded to advocate that union, 


called L’Avenir. He subsequently com- 
menced a sort of crusade against the Uni- 
versity, and opened, in April, 1831, in con- 


junction with MM. de Coux and Lacordaire,, 


a school called the Ecole Libre. His oppo- 
sition to the existing Government brought 
him at last before the Police Correctionelle ; 
but during this process his father died, and as 


M. de Montalembert then became a peer of 


France, he claimed the right of being tried by 
the Upper Chamber, by which he was con- 
demned to a fine of one hundred francs. His 
defence pronounced before the Chamber may 
be considered as the beginning of his political 
career, but he was prevented, by his not 
having attained the legal age of thirty, from 
taking his seat until 1840. The condemnation 
of Lamennais by the Pope greatly increased 
the severity of M. de Montalembert’s ortho- 
doxy, and, both by writing and speaking, 
h made himself thenceforward known as the 
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great champion of Catholicism. He 
published his famous “Life of Eliza- 
beth of Hungary” in 1836. In 1842 he 
strongly opposed the educational mea- 
sures of M. Villemain, and in the fol- 
lowing year he published his “ Catho- 
lic Manifesto.” He married in 1843 
the daughter of a Belgian Minister, 
Mademoiselle de Mérode, and after a 
short absence from France he returned 
\\\ to deliver in the Chamber of Peers his 
three celebrated speeches on the 
Liberty of the Church, the Liberty of 
Education, and the Liberty of the 
Monastic Orders. He also made him- 
self notorious for the active part he 
took on behalf of oppressed nationali- 
ties, and onthe 10th February, 1848, he 
bad a solemn funeral service celebrated 
at Notre Dame to the memory of O’Con- 
nell. After the establishment of the 
Republic, M. de Montalembert was 
elected a member of the Constituent. 
Assembly, and there acted sometimes 
with one and sometimes with another 
of the parties that divided the Assem- 
bly. He was opposed to the measure 
for again requiring journals to furnish 
security, to the continuance of the 
state of siege, and to the admission of 
Louis Bonaparte. But at the end of 
the session he supported M. Dufaure 
in a bill for the restriction of the press, 
and was loud in his approval of the 
French expedition to Rome. He was 
re-elected by the Department of Doubs 
for the Legislative Assembly. He there 
distinguished himself principally by 
the part he took in preparing the law 
to restrain the suffrage within nar- 
rower limits, by his frequent encoun- 
ters with M. Victor Hugo, his only 
rival in oratory, and by his defence 
of the President. When the coup 
délat came he protested strongly 
against the imprisonment of the Depu- 
ties; but he, nevertheless, was named 
a Member of the Consultative Commis- 
sion, a distinction he declined, and was 
elected, in 1852, into the Corps Legis- 
latif. Asa French biographer laconi- 
cally but happily expresses it, “ II 
representait presque seul ’ Opposition. 
At the last election, in 1857, he was 
defeated in the Department of the 
Doubs by the Government candidate, 
and had since retired from public life 
until his article in the Oorrespondant 
- brought him again before the world. 

A synopsis of this article, entitled 
“Un Debat sur Inde dans le Parle- 
ment Anglais,” was given on page 27 
of our paper for December llth, and 
it is therefore unnecessary that we 
should here repeat our extracts. The 
following are the charges founded upon 
it: 

“1. Having excited public hatred 
and contempt of the Government of 
the Emperor. 2. Having attacked the 
rights and authority which the Emperor 


\\ 








AAAS, = possesses by virtue of the constitution 


and the principle of universal suffrage. 
3. Having attacked the respect due to 
: the laws and the inviolability of the 
right sanctioned by them. 4. Having sought 
to disturb the public peace by exciting the con- 
tempt or hatred of citizens against each other.” 

The trial commenced at noon on the 24th 
of November, under the presidence of M. 
Berthelin. 

M. de Montalembert, on being asked the 
usual preliminary questions, said that his 
name was Charles (he did not mention his 
Christian name of Forbes), that he was forty- 
eight years of age, an ex-peer of France, and 
a member of the French Academy, and that 
he was born in Paris. (It has been stated in 
some recent biographies that he was born in 
London.) He answered all the questions put 
to him with the greatest frankness and the 
most perféct sang froid, never for a moment 
shrinking from the responsibility of anything 
he had said in his article, and never failing to 
detect the import of any insidious suggestion 
made by the President. He admitted that he 
admired the present political institutions of 
England, and regretted that France had lost 
them ; but he denied that he had “ attacked” 
French institutions, in any sense forbidden by 
the law. He admitted that when he spoke of 
his joy at a temporary escape in England from 
“pestiferous miasma and corrupt atmos- 
phere,” he alluded to miasma and atmosphere 
in France, but he totally denied that he meant 
to say that he and his friends alone were 
honest men, and that the eight millions of 
Frenchmen who had voted for the Emperor 
were cowards. When asked whether he 
should not think it an insult to say to any 
one in a drawing-room that “their ideas of 
happiness and honor were very different,” 
he said, “ Yes, if I said so to a person’s face ; 
but when I say so of a class of persons whom 
Ido not expressly designate, I do not tran- 
scend the limits which have always been 
permitted.” He denied that the fair con- 
struction of his expression about a“ Govern- 
ment of ante-chamber” applied to the 
Emperor. He had denounced in a general 
way flatterers and sycophants, of whom there 
were as many now as there had beenin all 
time. He had particularly denounced those 
flatterers who had been the obsequious follow- 
ers of every dynasty. With regard to his 
having said that the press was “ gagged,” 
that was a mere statement of an undeniable 
fact. Not only were there legal warnings, 
but it was notorious that only within the 
last two days the journals of Paris had re- 
ceived an order, altogether extra-legal, com- 
manding them to abstain from comment upon 
certain subjects. 
setts. (Continued on page 60.) 
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The Procureur Imperial, M. Cordouen, then pro- 
nounced his requisiloire, or speech, for the prose- 
cution. It was weak beyond description. M. 
Chaix d’Estange, the “ Procureur-General Impe- 
rial,” who sat half hidden behind one of the Judge’s 
chairs, looked ve%ed beyond measure at the poor 
exhibition which his inferior officer made. Etiquette 
prevented him from speaking himself,as he belongs 
to asuperior court. M.Cordouen, feeling probably 
that he had very little to stand upon in regard to 
the specific passages of the article in the Corres- 

mi, on which his indictment was founded, 
relied especially upon the general spirit of the 
writing considered as a whole. He accused M. de 
Montalembert of having praised England for the 
express purpose of disparaging France by contrast ; 
and concluded by apostrophising him as a man 
having lost the feelings of a Frenchman, and said 
(repeating the expression three times), “‘ You have 
laid England prostrate at the feet of France; you 
have struck France in the face—yes, struck her in 
the face—unworthily struck her in the face.” 

The Procureur Imperial sat down, and Berryer, 
the great advocate who was to plead the cause of 
the defendant, rose to speak. His oration is de- 
scribed as one of the most splendid efforts of fiery 
eloquence ever heard even at the Parisian bar. 
His speech lasted two hours, and produced a pro- 
found sensation on the assembly, which was jeal- 
ously watched, however, by numerous police 
officers. 

When M. Berryer sat down, loud, numerous and 
simultaneous cries of “ Bravo” burst forth from the 
lower end of the court. The President ordered the 
police to turn out any one who had joined in the 
manifestation if they could find him, and threatened 
to clear the court if the outrage should be repeated. 
M. Villemain, the perpetual Secretary of the Aca- 
demy, approached M. Berryer, and squeezing his 
hand said, “ You were never in your life finer, either 
at the tar or in the tribune.” At this stage the 
Court rose for half an hour. 

M. Dufaure, the counsel for Douniol, the publisher 
of the Oorrespondant, next spoke, and ably de- 
fended the paper and the articles. The judges 
retired at six o’clock, and returned at seven with 
their judgment. They found the defendants guilty 
of the first three charges, and acquitted them of the 
last. The sentence runs as follows: “The Court 
sentences the Count de Montalembert to six months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of three thousand francs. 
Douniol to one month’s imprisonment and a fine of 
one thousand francs. Orders both defendants jointly 
and severally to pay the said fines. Acquits them 
of the other heads of the accusation. Condemns 
them jointly and severally in the costs of the trial. 
And fixes the duration of imprisonment in default of 
payment at one year.” 

Thus ended this famous trial—henceforward an 
integral portion of the gloomy history of Napoleon 
Ill. Itis deeply to be regretted that no report of 
the brilliant declamations of Berryer and Dufaure 
will be preserved. A strict prohibition against tak- 
ing notes was enforced, and the only knowledge of 
the character of the proceedings that we possess, 
is derived from the memory of several correspond- 
ents of British newspapers. The daring of Berryer 
is universally applauded, but it is feared that his 
fearless expression of liberal sentiments may be 
productive of trouble to himself. Asis well known, 
Jules Favre, the counsel for Orsini, at his trial last 
January, was applied to in the first place to defend 
de Montalembert, but he was forbidden to do so by 
the Government. The freedom which Favre per- 
mitted himself on this trial was deeply resented 
by Napoleon, who, however, did not venture to 
express his anger openly. 

Favre was summoned to an interview with the 
Emperor, was praised for his courage in thus de- 
fending a would-be-assassin and regicide, and 
received a gentle hint that his freedom of language 
had better not be repeated. The hint became a 
threat in the Montalembert case. 


——— 


LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES. 
A Yacht Voyage of Six Thousand Miles, 


Onn of the most charming books of travel that 
has come under our observation for several years 
is Lord Dufferin’s book with the above title, 
which is about os published ‘by Ticknor & 
Fields of Boston. e have been furnished with 
the proofsheets, and select the legend of 

THOR’S TRAVELS, 

Once on a time, the two (sir, Thor, the Thun- 
der god, and his brother Lopt, attended by a ser- 
vant, determined to go eastward to Jotunheim, the 
land of the giants, in search of adventures. Cross- 

over a great water, they came to a desolate 
plain, at whose further end, tossing and waving in 
the wind, rose the tree-tops of a great forest. After 
journeying for many years along its dusky laby- 
rinths, they began to be anxious about a resting- 
place for the night. ‘At last, Lopt perceived a 
very spacious house, on one side of which was an 
entrance as wide as the house itself; and there 
they took up their night quarters. At midnight 
= _——— a great earthquake; the ground 
reeled under them and the house shook. 

**Then up rose Thor and called to his compan- 
ions. They sought about, and found a side build- 

to the right, into which they went. Thor 
laced himself at the door; the rest went and sat 
wn further in, and were very much afra‘. 

“Thor kept his hammer in his hand, ready to de- 
fendthem. They then heard a terrible noise and 
roaring. As it began to dawn, Thor went out, and 
saw a man lying in the wood not far from them; 
he was by no means small, and he slept and snored 
loudly. Then Thor understood what the noise was 
which they heard in the night. He buckled on his 
belt of power, by which he increased his divine 
strength. At the same instant the man awoke, and 
rose up. It wae said that Thor was so much aston- 
ished that he did not dare to slay him with his 
hammer, but inquired his name. He called him- 
delf Skrymer. ‘Thy name,’ said he, ‘I need not 
ask, for 1 know that thou art Asar-Thor. But what 
hast thou done with my glove ?” 

“ Skrymer stooped and took up his glove, and 


passed the night, and that the out-building was 
the thumb.” 

Here follow incidents which do not differ widely 
from certain passages in the history of Jack the 
Giant Killer. Thor makes three several] attempts 
to knock out the easy-going gisnt’s brains during 


outrageously’’—and after each blow of the Thun- 





der ’s hammer, Skrymer merely wakes up— 
scrote Nie beard—and complains of feeling some 
trifling inconvenience, such as a dropped acorn on 
his head, a fallen leaf, or a little moss shaken from 
the boughs. Finally, he takes leave of them— 
points out the way to Utgard Loke’s palace, ad- 
vises them not to give themselves airs at his court 
—as unbecoming ‘such little fellows” as they 
were, and disappears in the wood; ‘ and”’—as the 
old chronicler slily adds—* it is not said whether 
the CEsir wished ever to see him again.” 

They then journey on till noon; till they come 
to a vast palace, where a multitude of men, of 
whom the greater number were immensely large, 
saton two benches. ‘After this they advanced 
into the presence of the king, Utgard Loke, and 
saluted him. He scarcely deigned to give them a 
look, and said smiling: ‘It is late to inquire after 
true tidings from a great distance; but is it not 
Thor that I see? Yet you are really bigger than 
Limayined. What are the exploits that you ean 
perform? For no one is tolerated amongst us 
who cannot distinguish himself by some art or ac- 
complishment.’ 

‘**Then,’ said Lopt, ‘1 understand an art of 
which I am prepared to give proof; and that is, 
that no one here can dispose of his food as I can.’ 
Then answered Utgard Loke: ‘Truly this is an 
art, if thou canst achieve it; which we will now 
see.’ He called from the bench a man named 
Loge to contend with Lopt. They set a trough 
in the middle of the hall, filled with meat. Lopt 
placed himself at one end and Loge at the other. 
Both ate the best they could, and they met in the 
middle of the trough. Lopt had picked the meat 
from the bones, but Loge had eaten meat, bones 
and trough altogether. Allagreed Lopt was beat- 
en. Then asked Utgard Loke what art the young 
man (Thor’s attendant) understood? Thjalfe an- 
swered, that he would run a race with any one 
that Utgard Loke would appoint. There was a 
very good race-ground on a level field. Utgard 
Loke called a young man named Huge, and bade 
him run with Thjalfe. ‘1hjalfe runs his best, at 
three several attempts—according to received Saga 
customs—but is of course beaten in the race. 

‘Then asked Utgard Loke of Thor what were 
the feats that he would attempt corresponding to 
the fame that went abroad of him? Thor answered 
that he thought he could beat any one at drinking. 
Utgard Loke said, ‘ Very good ;’ and bade his cup- 
bearer bring out the horn from which his courtiers 
were accustomed to drink. Immediately appeared 
the cup-bearer, and placed the horn in ‘Thor’s hand. 
Utgard Loke then said, ‘ that to empty that Lorn at 
one pull was well done; some drained it at twice; 
but that he was a wretched drinker who could not 
finish it at the third draught.’ Thor looked at the 
horn, and thought that it was not large, though it 
was tolerably long. He was very thirsty, lifted it 
to his mouth, and was very happy at the thought of 
so good a draught. When he could drink no more, 
he took the horn from his mouth, and saw to his 
astonishment, that there was little less in it than 
before. Utgard Loke said: ‘ Well hast thou drunk, 
yet not much. I should never have believed but 
that Asar-Thor could have drunk more: however, 
of this I am confident, thou wilt empty it the seeond 
time.’ He drank again; but when he took away 
the horn from his mouth, it seemed to him that it 
had sunk less this time than the first; yet the horn 
might now be carried without spilling. 

“Then said Utgard Loke: ‘* How is this, Thor? 
If thou dost not reserve thyself purposely for the 
third draught, thine honor must be lost; how canst 
thou be regarded as a great man, as the Cisir look 
upon thee, if thou dost not distinguish thyself in 
other ways more than thou hast done in this ?’ 

‘Then was Thor angry, put the horn to his 
mouth, drank with all his might, and strained him- 
self to the utmost; and when he looked into the 
horn it was now somewhat lessened. He gave up 
the horn, and would not drink any more. ‘Now,’ 
said Utgard Loke, ‘ now is it clear that thy strength 
is not so great as we supposed. Wilt thou try some 
other game, for we see that thou canst not succeed 
in this? Thor answered: ‘I will now try some- 
thing else; but I wonder who, amongst the sir, 
would cali that a little drink? What play do you 
propose ?” 

**Utgard Loke answered: ‘ Young men think it 
mere play to lift my cat from the ground; and I 
would never have proposed this to (sir Thor, if I 
did not perceive that thou art a much less man 
than I had thought thee.’ Thereupon sprang an 
uncommonly great gray cat upon the floor. Thor 
advanced, took the cat round the body, and lifted 
itup. The cat bent its back in the same degree 
as Thor lifted; and when Thor had lifted one of 
its feet from the ground, and was not able to lift it 
any higher, said Utgard Loke: ‘The game has 
terminated just as I expected. The cat is very 
great, and Thor is low and small, compared with 
the great men who are here with us.’ 

‘Then said Thor: ‘ Little as you call me, I 
challenge any one to wrestle with me, for now I 
am angry.’ Utgard Loke answered, looking round 
upon the benches: ‘I see no one here who would 
not deem it play to wrestle with thee; but let us 
call hither the old Ella, my nurse; with her shall 
Thor prove his strength, if he will. She has given 
many one a fall who appeared far stronger than 
Thor is.’ On this there entered the hall an old 
woman: and Utgard Loke said she would wrestle 
with Thor. In short, the contest went so, that 
the more Thor exerted himself, the firmer she 
stood; and now began the old woman to exert her- 
self, and Thor to give way, and severe struggles 
followed. It was not long before Thor was brought 
down on one knee. Then Utgard Loke stepped 
forward, bade them cease the struggle, and said 
that Thor should attempt nothing more at his 
court. It was now drawing towards night; Ut- 
gard Loke showed Thor and his companions their 
lodging, where they were well accommodated. 

‘**As soon as it was light the next morning, up 
rose Thor and his companiens, dressed themselves, 
and prepared to set out. Then came Utgard 
Loke, and ordered the table to be set, where there 
wanted no good provisions, either meat or drink. 
When they had breakfasted, they set out on their 
way. Utgard Loke accompanied them out of the 
castle ; but at parting he asked Thor how the 
journey had gone off; whether he had found any 
man more mighty than himself? Thor snoweed, 
that the enterprise had brought him much dis- 
honor, it was not to be denied, and that he must 
esteem himself 2 man of no account, which much 
mortified him. 


“‘ Utgard Loke replied: ‘Now will I tell thee 


: | the truth, since thou art out of my castle, where, 
Thor saw that it was the house in which they | j 


so long as I live and reign, thou shalt never re- 
enter; and whither, believe me, thou hadst never 
come if I had known before what might thou pos- 
sessest, and that thou wouldst so nearly plunge us 
into great trouble. False appearances have I cre- 


| ated for thee, so that the first time when thou met- 


| test the man in the wood it a3 
# slurnber, in which he is represented as ‘‘ snoring | aie kinda 


wouldst open the provision-sack, I had laced it to- 
gether with an iron band, so that thou couldst not 





find the means to undo it. After that, theu 
struckest at me three times with the hammer. The 
first stroke was the weakest, and it had been my 
death had it hit me. Thou sawest by my castle a 
rock, with three deep square holes, of which one 
was very deep; those were the marks of thy ham- 
mer. The rock I placed in the way of the blow, 
without thy perceiving it. 

**<So also in the games, when thou contendedst 
with my courtiers. hen Lopt made his essay, 
the fact was this: he was very angry, and ate vo- 
sesiondiibet he who was called Loge was fire. 
which consumed the trough as well as the meat. 
And Huge (mind) was my thought with which 
Thjalfe ran a raee, and it was impossible for him 
to match itin speed. When thou drankest from 
the horn, and thoughtest that its contents grew no 
less, it was, notwithstanding, a great marvel, sueh 
as I never believed could have taken place. The 
one end of the horn stood in the sea, which thou 
didst not perceive; and when thou comest to the 
shore thou wilt see how much the ocean has dimin- 
ished by what thou hast drank. Men will call it 
the ebb. 

‘*¢ Further,’ said he, ‘most remarkable did it 
seem to me that thou liftedst the cat; and in 
truth, all became terrified when they saw that thou 
liftedst one of its feet from the ground. For it 
was no cat, as it seemed unto thee, but the great 
serpent that lies coiled round the world. amen | 
had he length that his tail and head might reac 
the earth, and thou liftedst him so high up that it 
was but a little way to heaven. That was a mar- 
vellous wrestling that thou wrestledst with Ella 
(old age), for never has there been any one, nor 
shall there ever be, let him approach what great 
age he will, that Ella shall not overcome. 

«* *¢ Now we must part, andit is best for us on both 
sides that you do not often come to me; but if it 
should so happen, I shall defend my castle with 
such other arts that you shall not be able to effect 
anything against me.’ 

‘When Thor heard this discourse, he grasped 
his hammer and lifted it into the air, but as he was 
about to strike, he saw Utgard Loke nowhere. 
Then he turned back to the castle to’ destroy it, 
and he saw only a beautiful and wide plain, but no 
castle.” 

. So ends the story of Thor’s journey to Jotun- 
eim, 
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every variety of finish, rich Turkey Morocco, antique and 
other magnificent styles. The prices are greatly reduced to 
suit the wants of the times, varying from one to fifty dol- 
lars, thereby placing a copy of the Holy Bible within the 
reach of every family in the land, however limited its 


means. 

PULPIT BIBLES for all religious denominations; and 
also those suitab’e for the various associations, including 
the Masonic and Odd Fellows’ fraternities, &c. 

Ba All communications promptly attended to. 

JESPER HARDING & SON, 
121 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


“1 OLDEN GIFTS 
AND INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS 
Are scattered with profusion at the Only Original 
EVANS & Co.’s 
GIFT 


154-161 





BOOKSTORE, 
No. 677 Broadway. 
PREPARE FOR THE HoLipAys. 

Rare, elegant and useful Gifts delivered with every Book 
at the time of sale, worth from 50 cents to $100. 

Now ready and for sale, magnificently bound and Illus 
trated 

Works: 


FAMILY BIBLES, PRAYERS, and HYMN BOOKS, 
ANNUALS AND ALBUMS, in every style of binding, 
POETRY, RELIGIOUS SOUVENIRS, JUVENTLES 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, Library Editions. 
STANDARD and MODERN FICTION, &c 
Comprising, in the whole, 
400,000 VOLUMES, 
Embracing every department of Literature and Literary Art. 
All Books furnished as low as the Publishers’ prices, and 
in many instances at a 
GREAT DISCOUNT 


The most beautiful memento is the present of an elegant 
and entertaining Book, and the most fascinating gilt is some 
rich, rare and tasteiul ornament, accompanying the book 
without cost, when purchased of 

EVANS & Co., 

158-161 No. 677 Broadway, New York. 


INVENTORS, LOOK TO YOUR INTERESTS ! 
OW TO GET A PATENT; Ox, THE 
INVENTOR’S INSTRUCTOR. * New Rdi- 
tion. Sent by First Post, for six centa, or two thrée-cent 
stamps. By FOWLER & 
159-60 No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


OOD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS.—We offer 

the Sones a6 among the most appropriate 

and valuable |’resentation Books from Parents to Sons and 

Daughters, by Teachers to Pupils, and by one Friend to 
another. 


HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO TALK, HOW TO BEGAVE, 
AND HOW TO DO BUSINESS, 
in one large 12mo. volume of 625 pages, handsomely bound 
in embossed Muslin, with gilt back and sides. Price $1 50. 
HOPES AND HELPS FOR THE YOUNG OF BOTH 


SEX: 
relating to the formation of Suathater , Choice of nr mags 
Social Relations, &. Muslin, plain, 75 cents; postage, 1 


cents. 
AIMS AND AIDS FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
on all the various duties of life. Muslin, 75 cents; postage 


12 cents. 

FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 
with numerous illustrations; otelins al Sapperes 
methods of appl Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathie 
and vocal Guneises te the development of the bodily organs, 
the invigoration of their functions, the preservation of 
health, and cure of diseases and deformities: By R. T. 
Trait, M.D. Price $1 25. 

THE WAYS OF LIFE; * 
showing the Right Way and the Wrong Way, the High 
Way and the Low Way, the True Way and the False Way, 
the Upward Way and the Downward Way, the Way of 


Honor and the Way of Dishonor. Muslin, price 60 cents. 
WLER & , 
160 308 Broadway, New York. 





OW READY! : 
POPE—OR PRESIDENT? 
STARTLING DISCLOSURES OF ROMANISM AS REVEALED 
BY HER OWN WRITERS. 

Facts FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
12mo. Cloth, $1. 

This volume lays bare a mass of new and very important 
information regarding the dealings of the Papacy in the 
United States. No work of the kind has ever _—— to 
the American people such « thorough exposé of the dangers 
which imperil the very existence of our civil and religious 
rights as this work exhibits. It possesses peculiar value 
from the fact that its statements are EXCLUSIVELY DERIVED 
FROM Romise AvTHORITIES, being works for the most part 
inaccessible to the public. It is a book that cannot fail of 
producing a profound sensation throughout the length and 








breadth of the land. R. L. DELISSER, Publisher, 
8 to Stanford & Swerds), 508 Broadway. 
Copies mailed, prepaid, to any add on remittance of 
the price. 


a> Agents and Canvassers wanted for the work in every 
State of the Union. 160-61 





EYE OPENERS. 
“TRICKS AND TRAPS,” 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
NUMBERS 1, 2, 3, OF NEW YORK CITY, 


ey up the various tricks resorted to by 
which young innocence and sometimes ‘‘ smart 
people” are relieved of their money and (shall we say it) 
virtue. 

Noumeper 5, by Frank Forrester, shows the tricks of 
Horse Dealers, with a chapter on Horse-Taming. 

Noumser 8 unmasks the city of Chicago. 

The intermediate numbers are in preparation. They are 
unexceptionable both as regards language and sentiment. 
Price, ten cents each number. Sent free by mail. 

DINSMORE & CO., No. 9 Spruce street, N. Y. 

Also publish the ‘‘ Old Pioneer” Railroad Guide, 25 cts., 
free by mail. The Beauchamp Tragedy, on which the play 
called ‘Sybil’? was founded. Prive 25 cents, free by mail. 

160-63 

FROLIC MASTER FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
HE SOCIABLE ; 


oR, 
ONE THOUSAND AND ONE HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
Containing Acting Proverbs, Dramatic Charades, Acting 
Charades, or Drawing-room Pantomimes, Musical Bur- 
lesques, Tableaux Vivants, Parlor Games, Games of Action, 
Forfeitsa, Science in Sport and Parlor Magic, and a choice 
coliection of curious Mental and Mechanical Puzzles, &., 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY 
THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS AND 
DIAGRAMS, 

The whole being a fund of never-ending entertainment. By 
the author of ‘‘The Magician’s Own Book.’”? Nearly 400 
pages, 12mo. Price, cloth, gilt side stamp, $1. 

It is impossible for any y to exhaust all the 
sources of irreproachable d mutual enjoyment 
produced in this volume. 

Published by 

DICK & FITZGERALD, 
No. 18 Ann street, New York. 

Also for sale by all Booksellers in this place. 

Copies of the above book sent by mail, to any address, 
free of postage, on receipt of 

ONE: DOLLAR. 160 


Rrreant GIFT BOOKS 
: FOR 
, THE HOLIDAYS. 


GOODRICH’S Most superbly bound in Tur- 
WOMEN OF BEAUTY key, full gilt or Antique. 
AND Illustrated with 19 Steel 
HEROISM. Portraits. Price $12 50. 
AND 
GOODRICH’S Magnificently bound in Tur- 
CoURr key, full gilt or Antique. 
OF A new edition, with 16 Steel 
NAPOLEON. Portraits. Price $12 50. 
HUNT’S LIVES Two elegant octavo vols., with 
OF 19 Steel Portraits. Turkey 
AMERICAN morocco: Price $12; half 
MERCHANTS. 


Antique, $8: 


a LIFE Twelve handsome velumes, 
AN \ 


WORKS 
OF JEFFERSON. 


with Illustrations, bound 
in half calf, antique, $43 
50; library style, $36. 


ALSO 
ADDISON’S WORKS, six vols. 7 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, four vols. 
FIELDING’S WORK®, four Vols,» 
SMOLLETI’S WORKS, six vols. 
SIERNE’S WORKS, two vols 
DEAN SWIFT’S WORKS, six vols. 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, four vols. f 
JOHNSON’S WORKS, two vols. 
DEFOE’S WORKS, two vols. 
LAMB’S WORKS, five vols. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS, five vols. 
LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS, four vols 

DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
119 Nassau street, New York. 
And for sale by the principal Booksellers. 


The celebrated Brit- 
ish Classics put 
up in two neat 
cases. Price, in 
half calf, gilt or 
antique, $112 50; 
in library style, 
$75; in cloth, $62 
50. 








SPLENDID HOLIDAY BOOK. 
OE’S POETICAL WORKS, 
benueiiety Illustrated with more than 
ONE HUNDRED ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
By DARLEY, 
BIRKET FORSTER, 





SKELTON, , 
fi Hngraved in the finest style of Wood Engraving by °°” 
an fraved in the finest style of Wood Engrav bd 
LINTON, COOPER, EVANS & OO. — 
Splendidly bound, price Six Dollars. 
a in Morocco, Nine Dollars. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
**Poe stands as'much alone among Poets as Salvator 
Rosa among painters.’’—London Spectator. 
“* The luxury of bookmaking can go no further.’’—So. 


Literary Messenger. 
“The paper resembles Devonshire cream.’’—New York 


™ 


“| As yet, we have seen nothing like it—nothing to com- 


pare-with it.°?—Charleston Mercury. 





J. 8. REDFIELD, Agent, ik 


160-161 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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-A“FEW DAYS LONGER!—On the 

go of Jan ist, 1859, the GREAT 
ANNUAL AWARD of SEVERAL HUNDRED VALUABLE 
PAINTINGS will take place. Subscribe at once. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Any person upon the payment of Three Dollars becomes 
a member, and receives in return : 

1st. A copy of the large and costly steel-plate Engraving, 
“ The bee Blacksmith,’”? made by Patterson, after 
Herring’s celebrated painting. 

24. A copy of the quarterly Art Journal, one of the most 
beautifully ilustrated and valuable Journals published in 
America. 

3d. A free Season Admittanes to the Dusseldorf Gallery. 
New York, and to the Western Galleries. a 

There will also be given to the body of Subscribers 
Premiums to the value of over Fifteen Thousand Dollars, 
comprising several hundred rare and beautiful Works of 
Art, from the best artists. 

Subscriptions received up to the evening of January 1, 
1859. 

For particulars, Specimen of Engraving, Journal, &c., 
address C.'L. DERBY, Actuary, C.A.A., 

548 Broadway. 


EW HAND-BOOKS.—How To Writz, How 
to TaLKk, How To Benave and How To 
po Businsss, bound in one large, aandsome volume, may 
be had, prepaid, by First \iail, ior $1 50. 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, 
159-60 


No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
4 TLANTIC ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAYVI- 
GATION COMPANY’S New York and 
Galway line. 
STEAM TO ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN VIA GALWAY, 
IRELAND. 








shortest sea passage between America and Euro 

NEW YORK AND GALWAY STEAMSHIP LINE 
This line is eomposed of powerful and fast sailing steam- 
ships, ably officered, and furnished with everything requisite 
to render the voyage sa’e and agreeable. The departures 
from New York for Galway will be as follows until further 


notice, viz. : 
CIRCASSIAN, Capt. Geo. Wm. Jackson, Thursday, Deo. 30. 

Persons visiting Ireland reach their destination in three- 
fourths the time taken by any other route, and all have an 
op ty of visiting places and scenery of unrivalled 

in Iremnd. 

Price of passage, including free tickets by the usual rail- 
road routes, from Galway to any of the principal cities of 
Great Britain at the following greatly reduced rates: First- 
class, $90; second-class, $50; third class, $30. 

Those wishing to bring out their friends can purchase 
tickets for their passage in third-class trom Galway, at $30, 
er from otiier cities in Great Britain aecessible by — 
at $35. A liberal cabin table will be provided, and cooke 
provisions for third-elass passengers to and from Galway. 

Third-claas passengers to furnish their own bed and bed- 
ding, quart pot, water can, knife, fork, spoon and tin plate, 

For freight and passage, and further particulara, apply 
to the uudersigned, at their offices, Nos. 61 Hudson street, 
corner of Jay, New York. Application for «freight 
and passage may aleo be made at any of the offices of the 

on their express routes. 
ee AMERICAN EXPRESS O0., Consigness. 
ALEX. HOLLAND, Manager. 
New York, Sept. 30, 1868 


Burnett's Cocoalie. 


B@ A compound of COCOA-NUT OIL, &c., for dressin 
the Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is withort 
@ rival 

It prevenis the hair from falling off. 

Jt promotes tis healthy and vigorous growth 

It ts not greasy or sticky. 

Tt leawes no disagreeable odor 

Tt softens the hair when hard and cdrg, 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin 

Jt affords the richest lustre. 

Tt remains longest in effect. 





Tt costa fly cenis for a haif-pix loth, 

A sini» rpplicasion renuers the hair (ne matter how 
etiff and dry) soft and glossy wor several uays. It is con- 
ceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. Prepared by JOSEPH BUR- 
NETT & ©O., Boston. For sale by dealers generally. 

155-162 


FASHIONABLE WARD ENGRAVERS anp 
WEDDING STATIONERS. @ 
DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 


603 Broapway, New Yorx. 





Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, Sterling Silverware. Orders 
from the Ceuntry solicited. 153-1640 
1858 CLOTHING. 1859 


OGERS & RAYMOND’S 
BULLETIN FOR TH SEASON 





We open the winter campaign with a stock of MEN AND 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. unsurpassed in magnitude and une- 
qualled in cheapness. 

We challenge attention to the fashionable cut and supe- 
rior finish of our garments. 

We ask parents to compare our BOYS’ CLOTHING with 
that of other houses, as regards variety, style and prices 

We wish the fact to be noticed that we affix the Lowzst 
LIVING PRICE to everything we offer for sale, and from such 
price there is 

NO DEVIATION 
_ It would require columns to describe our stock, occupy 
ing, as it does, six fioors of an immense business edifice. 
COME AND LOOK AT IT. 
ROGERS & RAYMOND, 
Corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, 





166-161 Opposite the Her Id Office 
GROVER & BAKEWS 
CELEBRATED 
AMILY SEWING MACHINES 


495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer street, Boston; 730 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia; 137 Baltimore street, Balti- 
more; 58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati. Agencies in all 
the principal Cities and Towns in the United States. 





A NEW STYLE—PRICE $650. 

This Machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewin ling of thread; it hema, fell-, 
gathers and stitches in a superior style, finishing each seam 
by its own operation without recourse to the hand nee lie, 
as is required by other machines. It will do better and 
cheaper sewing than a scamsiress can, even if she works for 
one centan hour. Send for a circular. 

157-160 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good femal 
Operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR 
To every tailor, seamstresea, dressmaker, and each lare 


amily in the country, one of these machines would b 
nvaluable. 

I M. SINGER & Co.'s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars abou 
sewing machines. It will be given grads to all who apply 


for it by letter or personal 
000 L M. SINGER & CO 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

E CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE— 
ONLY FIVE DOLLARS. 

‘The greatest Invention of the age—a , ractical Family 


Soming Machine for 96. 


Office, 386 BROADWAY, New York. 


458 Broedway, New Yori 


WATCHES AND JEWELLERY. 
REMOVAL. 
EORGE C. ALLEN, in business in Wall st. 
for the past TWBNTY-TWO YEARS, has re- 
moved to 
No. 415 BROADWAY, 
one door below Canal street, where he has just opened a 
new stock of 
WATCHES AND JEWELLERY OF ENTIRELY NEW AND BRAUYIFUL 
STYLES ; ALSO 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 

He is constantly receiving the latest styles of Watches 
and Jewellery, by every steamer, direct from the manu- 
facturers in Europe. 

Watches cleaned and repaired in the best manner by the 
finest London and Geneva workmen. 

GEORGE ©. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewellery, 





and manufacturer of Jeweller » Watch Cases «nd Silver 

Ware, wholesale and retail, 415 Broadway, one door below 
Canal street, New York. 157-164 
HOBBIE HORSES, wit 

LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 


Cuzsts, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
and every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 


at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


HELAN’S 
IMPROVED BILLIARD TABLES 
And Combination Oushiona, 
Protected by letters patent, dated Feb. 19, 1856; Oct. 28, 
1856; Dee. 3, 1867; Jan. 12, 1868 (two of this date). The 
recent improvements in these make them unsur- 
= They are now offered to the scientific 
iltiard-player ac combining speed with trath never before 
obtained in any billiard table. Salesrooms, Nos. 786 and 
788 Broadway. New York Manufactory, No. 53 Ann st. 





RICH DRESS GOODS 
REAL LACES. 
FRENCH EMBROIDERIES. 
AMES GRAY & CO. have now open a superb 
selection of 
NEW AND FasHIONABLE Dress Goops, LACES AND 
EMBROIDBRIES, 
of their own importation, and exclusive styles which can- 
not be found elsewhere. 
154-161 729 BroaDWAY, CORNER WAVERLEY PLACE. 


ALLOU’S PUBLICATIONS. 


1HE OUTLAW.—The best story ever written by Lieuten- 
ant MurR4Y is now published in the Flag of our Union, the 
favorite weekly paper. It is entitled the ‘‘ OUTLAW; or, 
THE FEMALE BanpitT:’’ a Story of the Robbers of the Appe- 
nines. The paper is for sale everywhere for Four Cents per 
copy, or it is sent regularly at $2 a-year. The best literary 
weekly in the country. 











THE BOSTON PICTORIAL.—The oldest and best of all 
the weeklies is Ballou’s Pictorial, tull to the brim each 
week with brilliant engravings and delightful reading 
matter, giving portraits of all prominent men and of current 
events all over the United States and the Old World. For 
sale everywhere for Five Cents per copy, or it is sent for 
$2508year. The Flag of our Union and Ballow’s Pictori 
together for $3 50 a-year. 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD !—The cheapest Magazine 
in the worldis Ballou’s Dollar Monthly. One Dollar a year | 
One hundred pages of original reading matter in each num- 
ber, and fully iliustrated. Enclose One Dollar to the Pub- 
lisher, and see how much delight so small a sum will bring 
to your home for a whole year. For sale everywhere for 
ten cents per copy. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 


160-161 22 Winter street, Boston, Mass. 
HOBRIE HORSES, 
\ LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 


b Cuests, Go-Carts, CAns, CARRIAGES, 
aud every description of 
JHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway 


TIFFANY & CO., 
LATR 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Brovzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
No 550 Broapway, New York 
House ty Panis, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 





mo CASH AND SHORT TIME BUYERS. 





NEW Srock oF 
AMD DBESS TRIMMINGS. 
MITCHELL & McLINTOCE, 
599 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
ARE NOW PREPARED 10 SHOW ONE OF THE MOST SELECT AND 
desirable stocks of the above goods to be seen in the city. 
Aw Milliners and Dressmakers supplied on liberal 
terms. 000 


RIBBONS 





M. FINKLE’S 
LATEST IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES. 
NHESE MACHINES are Frrst-C1ass, parti- 
cularly adapted to Family use and Business 
purpores—the most simple, reliabie and best fitted for 
general use of any Machine now offered for sale. Call and 
examine at 421 BROADWAY, corner Canal street, New 


York. }48-160 
ot) HOBBIE HORSES, 

{LEIGHS, SLEDs, SKATES, TOOL- 
\) Cuests, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 


aud every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLEs, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 


160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 
GEORGE B. SLOAT & CO, 
Double and Single Thread 
SEWING MACHINES 


For Manufacturing and Family use. 
WE Dx FY COMPETITION. 
Prices from 815 to $66. 
C. W. THOMAS & CO., Agents, 
480 Broadway, N. ¥ 


| OSIERY 
AND 
GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING GOoopDs. 
The largest variety in the country. 
UNION ADAMS, 


637 Broadway 


159 84 Jelow Bleecker street 


Ww* WANT WING’S FOR FAMILY USE.— 


These Crackers 


are such a well-known deli- 
conve t, that we would not consider our 
cempiete without them. Wing’s Farina Crackers are 
ped with t me “4 WING,” and may be had of 
the best family grocers 159-60 
INSTITUTE ann GYMNA- 


Oi HATE 
SIUM, YONKERS, New Youk. 


Way. GHORGE COUKE, ]»_;_: 
. WISEWELL, } rincipals. 
Two Sessions in the War, commencing November lst and 


April Ist 





Terms, $300 per annum 


000 Discrptowe Mitrrary.. 


A R. STAFFORD’S OLIVE TAR 
AND 
; IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 











FOR ASTHMA, CHITIS, COUGHS, 
CROUP, INFL TION OF LUNGS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, AND 
SCARLET FEVER. 

Apply OLIVE TAR to the Throat or Chest, 
rubbing it well in, and also give from two to ten 
drops of Olive Tar on Sugar. In severe cases the 
Olive Tar may be given every hour until relief is 
obtained. For inhaling the odor of Olive Tar, 
and further directions fur its use, and for a large 
number of testimonials of the highest class ever 
given to any popular remedy, see the book which 
accompanies each bottle. 


For Spasms, Cholic, Cholera, Cholera Morbus, 
Dysentery, Worms, or any Internal Pain, take 
and apply Olive Ter as above directed. Relief 
will be immediate. 


RHEUMATIC AND NEURALGIC 
PAINS CEASE WHEN OLIVE Tak IS APPLIED. 





For Burns, Scatps and Creams, apply 
Olive Tar; pain will instantly cease 





For Scroruna, Sypris, Cancers, Sarr REBUM, 
Uicers, Erysipenas, and ali other diseases of the 
Blood, apply Olive Tar, and take 

J R. STAFFORD’S 
JRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 

These Powders are sold at One Dollar a package, 

and are sent anywhere free by mail. 


OLIVE TAR FIFTY CENTS A BOITLE. 
SoiD aT 

315 Broapway, New YorF, 

Nexr To THe Hosprrar. 


No. 











We have testimonials from—- 
I. V. Fow1er, Eeq., Postmaster of New York. 
Summon Draper, Exq., Banker, New York. 
Grorck Law, Eaq., Fifth avenue, New York. 
The Rev. kp. Bricut, Editor Zzamirer, New York. 
R. B. Cotman, Evq , late of astor House, New York. 
THURLOW WRED, Esq , Albany, N. Y. 
Gen. Durr Green, Wasbington, D. C. 
Joun M Barnarp, Eeq., Boston, Mass 
Simeon LELAND, Esq., Metropolitan Hotel, New York. 
the Hon Exit Coox, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gen. T. J. Gresy, Texas 
Joun B. SreansuxGmr, Eeq., California. 
And thousands of others. 
Oxive TAR put up in Tin Cans, will be SEyT BY MAIL on 
receipt of 25 cents extra per bottle for postage. 
Address J. K. STAFFORD, Practical Chespvist, 








160-172 No. 815 Broadway, New York. 
HOBBIE HORSES, 
\ LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
b Cuestg, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
and every Ceacription of 


CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 








160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 
VJALL, BLACK, & co., 


247 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY STREET, 
Are now Opening a very large and Rich assortment of 
Goods, per late arrivals, suitable for the approaching 
Holidays, comprising 
RICH AND NEW STYLES OF JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, 

EMERALDS, RUBIES, PEARLS, 
And every variety of unset Stones. 
CORAL GOODS, 





WATCHES; 
A full assortment of the celebrated makers of England, 
France, Germany and Switzerland. 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
PARIAN WARE, 
STATUARY 
OIL PAINTINGS; 
A large invoice of Oil Paintings from the Dusseldorf, 
Dresden, Berlin and Flemish Schools, many of them perfect 
gems, and will bear comparison with the finest collection 
in this city. 
DRESSING CASES 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, with Silver and Gilt Mounting. 
OPERA GLASSES, FANS, HEAD ORNAMENTS, 
Together with a very large assortment of Fancy Goods of 
every description. 
SILVER WARE ; 
Large additions having been made to this department ofour 
Stock of our new Standard Silver (being 960-1000 fine), we 
are prepared to say that it cannot be equalled in the United 
States as to quality, quantity, variety of styles, patterns 
and workmanship, and are prepared to furnish, at very 
short notice, orders to any extent. 
PLATED WARE AND CUTLERY ; 
A large and full assortment of Sheffield, Birmingham and 
American Plate and Cutlery. 





The above Goods have been selected with great care 
during the last four months by Mr. Batt, who has recently 
returned from Europe, and we feel warranted in stating 
that they are the most beautiful and rich collection of 
goods ever betore offered for sale in this market. 

Citizens, and Strangers visiting the city, may spenda 
very pleasant hour or two in looking over our Stock, to 
which they are cordially invited. 

New York, Dec. 2d, 1858. 

BALL, BLACK, & CO., 
247 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY STREET, 





160-163 





\HEFFIELD PLATED WARE, COVERED | 
b Venison, Meat and Vegetable Dishes, Epergues, 
Waiters, Liquor Stands, Castors, Cake Baskets, Salad | 
Stands, Tea and Coffee “ets, Urns, Water Kettles, &c., &c., | 
of James Dixon & Sons and other makers, at the Lowest 
Prices, at | 


BERRIAN’S 


161 601 Broadway. 


\VABLE CUTLERY, PEARL, 
Ivory and Colored Handles of every description, of | 
the Best Makers, English and American, at the Lowest | 











Prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 

161 601 Broadway. | 
{OVERED MEAT AND VEGETABLE! 


! Dial of all kinds, Fire irons and Stands, Oopper, 

Bras and Iron Coal Scuttles, Pokers, Tonga, &., &., at the | 

Lowest Prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 

161 601 Broadway. 

| es BUTLER 

e) IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BRAN- 








DIRS, WINES, LIQUORS, &c., corner of Greenwich and 
Daane streets, New York. ew 





| TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS AT RUGBY. 
$1. 


PLATED | | 


A NEW CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE. 
Tue Great GRAND DISCOVERY. 


No. 3.) 
ADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS.— 
Dr. Rapway & Co. have recently discovered 
a method for extracting from roots, herbs, plants and gums, 
& nutritious extract of such wonderful nourishing power— 
which they have combined with Rapway’s RgguLaTineé 
Pruis—that six of these Pil s will supply the blood with the 
same amount of nutrition as one ounce cf ordinary H 
so that, while the system is undergoing a thorough “. 
—s and regulating process, it daily becomes 
en 
Persons afflicted with Liver Compla:nt, Dyspepsia, Heart 
Diseases, Fullness of Blood, and all females who are sub- 
ject to Irregularities, Hysteria, &c., are particularly recom- 
mended to use these Pills. They are pleasant to 
elegantly CoaTsD witH GuM—free from taste, and will not 
gripe, sicken or weaken the system, or leave the bowels 
costive. Mothers nursing should likewise take one or two 
of these Pills once or twice per week. Thep will not only 
keep your system healthy and regular, but will protect 
your infant against Cramp and Pains in the and 
insvre not only a healthy child, but will invest every child 
thus suckled with a sweet disposition. 


RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS 
regulate each and every organ of the system, and correct 


all deraugements of the Liver, Bowels, Stomach, Heart and 
Kidneys. 
THEY CURE 
COSTIVENESS, INDIGESTION, 
HEART. BURN, DYSP’ 
BILIOUSNES3S, CONSTIPALION, 
DROPSY, HEADA 


CONGESTION, 


“9 "? 

They are entirely vegetable and harmless; am infant at 
the breast can take them with safety, and persons who are 
subjeet to Fits of Apoplexy, Epileptie, Heart Diseases, &e., 
should always keep a box on hand. 

Prick 256 Cavs 

Ask for Rapway’s Rscuiators, on RecuLatine Pits. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. Kapway & Co.’s office, 
162 Fuiton street, New York. Mrs. Hayes, 176 Fuiton 
street, Brooklyn. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—The h 

and cooling effect of this balsamic ointment 
upon burns, ecalds, running sores, irritations of the 
scrofulous ulcers, salt rheum, erysipelas, and all 
inflammation is a miracle in surgery. Sold at the mane- 
factories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 
Strand, London, and by all druggists at 25 cts., 623 ets., 
and $1 per pot 


PALPITATION oF Tus 
LART, 








HOBBIE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
Curzsts, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
aud every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 


at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


J. A. DIX. NEW YORK 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY. 
No. 1 Nassau Srreet. 

To meet the wants of all persons desiring to make their 
urchases, in the city of New York, of any article of use or 
uxury, from a “team Engine to a Paper of Pins, at 5 per 

cent. commission charge. 

Reference—W. B. MEuwEr, Cashier of Bank of New York; 

Professor Buns. Smiaimaw, jr., of Yale Gollege; and Fraw 
Las. 





HEFFIELD PLALED WARE, COVERED 
Venison, Meat and Vegetable Dishes 
Waiters, Liquor Stands, Castors, Cake Baskets Hated 
Siands, Tea and Coffee Sets, Urns, Water Kettles, &ec., &c. 
of James Dixon & Sons and other Makers, at the Lowest 


Prices, at 
BERRIAN'S, 
160-1 601 Broadway. 


LE CUTLERY, PEARL, PLATED, 
Ivory and Colored Handles of every description, of 
the Best Makers, English and American, at the Lowest 


Prices, at 
BERRLIAN’S, 
160-1 601 Broadway. 
BOOKS WORTH BUYING. 
HE FOLLOWING NEW AND POPULAR 
Books Just PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


Boston, 
Will be sent by mail, free of Postage, on receipt of price. 


THORNDALE ; Og, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. I vol- 
ume, l6mo. $1 26. 








CHRISTMAS HOURS. By the author of ‘‘ The Homeward 
Path,’”’ &. lvolume, 16mo. 650 cents. 


A YACHT VOYAGE OF SIX THOUSAND MILES. By 
Lord Dufferin. $1. 


REV. F. W. ROBERTSON’S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES 
ON LITERARY AND SOCIAL TOPICS. $1. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. With 
fine stesl engravings. $1. 


ERNEST CARROLL; Or, ARTIST LIFE IN ITALY. 76 eta. 





THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH AND OTHER 
POEMS. A new volume by H. W. Longfellow. 1 vol- 
ume, 18mo. 75 cents. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. By George Augustus Sala. 1 
volume, 16mo. $1. 

FANNY KEMBLE’S POEMS. A new, enlarged and beauti- 
ful edition. $1. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND HIS TIMES, WITH OTHER 
PAPERS. By Charles Kingsley. Edited by himself. 
l volume, 12mo. $1 25. 

THE AGE—A COLLOQUIAL SATIRE, AND OTHER NEW 
POEMS. By the author of “Festus.” 1 volume, 
l6mo. 75 cents. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, Railway Engineer. By 
Samuel Smiles. 1 volume, 12me. $1 25. 


1 volume, 
16mo. 


TRELAWNEY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF SHELLEY AND 
BYRON. lvol. 16mo. 75 cents. 


RAN AWAY TO SEA. By Mayne Reid. 1 vol. 16mo. 76 


cents. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD’S WIT. lvol. 16mo. 75 centa. 


8a Any Book published by Ticknor & Fields will be sen t 
by mail, free of postage, on receipt of price. 160 





TWATER’S FIRST PREMIUM SEW- 
ING MACHINE is the best in the market 

for family use, it being the most simple in construction and 
reliable in operation. It runs without noise, ia not liable 
to get out of order, and any person with ordinary skill ean 


use it. Send for a circular 
159-71 ATWATER 8. M. ©00., No. 408 Broadway. 
, HOR®IE HORSES, 
\LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 


Cuusts, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
and every description 


of 
, CHILDREN’S VEHI 
at the Lowest Prices, at pris 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 








(Do, 26, 1858. 
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SCENE FROM THE ‘‘ MERCHANT OF VENICE,’’ AS PERFORMED AT WALLACK’S THEATRE—SHYLOCK MEETING ANTONIO AND BASSANIO. 8EE PAGE 50, 





Cecoine. 


What gives the hair its brightest sheen ? 
Cocoine, 
What keeps the fibres pure and clean? 
Cocoine. 
What gives the head a silken screen? 
Cocoine. 
~ What on tables now is seen? 
Cocoine. 
The new article for the Hair from Cocoanut oil and 
otner vegetable elements, by 
PHALON & SON, 
Nes. 517, 497 and 197 Broadway, N.Y. Pint bottles, 50 


cents; half-pints, 30 cents. 
For sale at all Druggists 158-1610 


INTER CLOTHING 





66 and 68 Fulton street. 







Black cloth Overeoats, well made and trim’d.$3 00 to $8 00 
Fine black cloth Overcoats. . 10 00 to 14 00 
The finest cloth Overcoats. 15 00 to 20 00 
Excellent pilot Overcoats... 6 00 to 12 00 
Esquimaux beaver Overcoa: - 12 00 to 18 00 
beaver Overcoats. - 15 00 to 25 00 
eecececse 4 00 to 12 00 
8 00 to 10 00 
- 500to 8 00 
«+» 10 00 to 14 00 
The finest custom made dress Frocks......, 15 0: to 20 00 
5,000 cassimere business Coats........ 6 00 to 12 00 
Black Pantaloons ........sssccessceesseses 20080 6 00 
Fancy cassimere Pants.........++.s++++++. 150to 6 00 
Cassimere business Vests ...........00+++. 100to 3 00 
Rich black and fancy velvet Vests...... sees 250to 8 00 
&e. &e., &c., &e., 
At EVANS’ 
66 and 68 Fulton street, 
156-1620 Between Gold and Cliff streets. 





O'% MUSICAL FRIEND—Weekly, 10 cts. 
Each number contains sixteen pages full size 
fulio music. Solos for the voice, arrangements for the 
piano-forte, dances, &. Every — of music, for every 
of performer. The best and cheapest work of its kind 
in the world. Send 10 cts. fora number. Subscription price 
five dollars yearly. C. B. SEYMOUR & Co., Publishers, 13 
Frankfort Street, New York. 0000 





Be your FURS of WILLIAMS, No. 293 
Futon Street, BROOKLYN. 155-1600 


RITISH COMMERCIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND AMERICA. 
Capital, WITH ACCUMULATION, $5,500,000, 
This Company has been in successful operation for thirty- 
Sen and has paid to the families of parties insured 


No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
premium may remain on loan. 
Losses promptly paid. 





Application may be made by mail. Office, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 
160-162 GEO. M. KNEVITT, Manager for U. 8. 





UPUY’S NEW PERFUMES. 





“Kies Mz Quick,”’ distilled from fragrant Tu-lips. 
* FRANGIPANNI,’’ an eternal perfume, 
“Tux Psrrect Gem,’’ the Wasbington Nosegay, and 
others, from every flower that exhales a fragrance. 
“Tue Sac, THE POMADE AND THE £04P,’’ scented with 
Dupuy’s New Perfume. 
E. DUPUY, 


CHEMIST, MANUFACTURER OF FINE PRRFUMERY, 
609 Broadway, Corner of Houston street. 
160-1610 ao 


A FACT INTERFSTING TO THE MILLION. 
WE QUOTE OTR 
OSEBUDS AT FIFTY CTS. PER GROSS. 


Other Flowers ae | cheap, and Feathers in abun- 
ce, @ AMES TUCKER’S, 
167-182 = 861 Broadway, next door to Thompson’s Saloon. 








INTER REDUCTION. 
WE ANTICIPATE BY A FEW WEEKS OUR USUAL 
Winter reduction of prices, and this week offer the remain- 
der of our stock of WINTER CLOTHING at a reduction of 


15 TO 20 PER CENT, 

and beg to call the attention of those of our friends who 
have not yet supplied themselves with our favorite styles 
of Winter Goods, to the reduction in price of the following 
well-known garments : 
Super double-lined Esquimaux Beaver Overcoats, 

reduced froM.......+csssesceeseeeseceee eee. 929 tO $25 
Super two-faced Imperial Beaver Overcoats.....$25 to $21 
Super two-taced Moscow.........++. cecceceveee $20 to $17 
Super extra plain Beavers......+ssseeessees +++ $26 to $23 
Fine extra plain Beavers.......seeseeeeseeeee2820 tO $L7 
WROTE cccccccccccccccscccccocccccccccsoccsgee OO Bee 
Kersey8......+..+ 66p00eeee eccccccecepoces +eee-$12 to $10 

Black Frock and Dress Coats, and the whole of our large 
and elegant stock of Beaver and Cassimere BUSINESS 
SUITS, Boys’ Clothing, Robes, Shirts and under wear at the 
same average reduction of about ie 3 4 cent. 

D. DEVLIN & ©O., 
1600 Nos, 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





UR MUSICAL FRIEND. — Four Numbers 
are now Ready, Ten Cents each, published 
weekly. No. 1 contains a Selection of Melodies from 
“Don Giovanni,’’? by Mozart; Samuel Lover’s new song, 
‘I’m Not Myself at All;’’ and the ‘‘ Wedding Polka,’’ by 
Wallenstein. No. 2 contains the celebrated Redowa, from 
the “Prophéte,”” by Meyerbeer; “‘ My Childhood’s Love,” 
a beautiful song from Flotow’s new opera, “‘ Leoline;”’ the 
‘¢ Blue-Eyed Belle Waltz,’’ by Burgmuller; and the ‘‘Tra- 
veller’s Evening Song,’’ by Schubert. No. 8 contains a 
splendid Arrangement of all the principal Airs from Verdi’s 
popular opera of the ‘Trovatore’’ No. 4 contains the 
celebrated song from “‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’’ called ‘‘ The Way 
to Be Happy,’”’ by Donizetti; the ‘Holiday Polka,” by 
Strauss; Quadrille on Airs from ‘Robert le Diable,” by 
Musard; the “ Pensive Waltz,”’ by mew, 
Office, 13 Frankfort street, New York; C. B. SEYMOUR 
& CO. Yearly Subscription, Five Dollars, 1600 








OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID 
FOR IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publi- 
cations. The terms are such that there can be no possi- 
bility of loss. Every family will be glad to obtain some of 
them. For particulars address FOWLER & WELLS, 
159-60 No. 308 Broadway, New York. 




















APPALLING DISCLOSURES OVERHEARD BY AN OLD LADY 


























VERSATION BETWEEN TWO RUFFIANS IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 
First Artist—‘ Children don’t seem to me to sell now as they used.” 


Seconp Artist (in a hoarse whisper)—‘ Well, Iwas at Slodge's yesterday. 
litle girls’ heads—horrid raw things. A dealer came in, sir—bought ’em directly—took ’em away, wet as 


they were, on stretchers, and wanted Slodge to let him have some more next week.” 


IN THE CON- 


'd just knocked off three 


The Best Monthly Comic Paper 
Ever Published. 





Now ready, at all News Depots, 
No. 1 
oF 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


Budget of F*un, 


Sixteen pages of reading matter, and containing 


ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
PRICE SIX CENTS A COPY. 
It is allowed by everybody to be the Funniest, Hand- 
somest and most amusing C@ic Paper 
Bver published in this Country. 
For Sale by all Newsvenders 


TERMS TO CLUBS: 
leopy,one year - + + + «+ + « $ 7 
8 copies ‘ - ee & - + 200 
10 copies ‘“ - ° - 600 


Postage, payable at office where received, 6 cents per 
annum. 





HOLIDAY NOTICE. 
a Sm & . Oe is 
No. 550 BROADWAY, 
Claim for their entire Stock, in comparison with any othr 
in this country, Superiority for its extent, quality ard 
beauty; and further, that their Prices are as Low as thae 
of any other house. 
They would especially enumerate 
DIAMONDS 
And other Precious Stones, Pearls and fine Jewellery. 
SILVER WARE, 
Guaranteed of English Sterling (925-1000 pure), the 
standard decreed by metallurgists, the best possible for 
durability and beauty. 
WATCHES 
Of all the best makers. (They are the only Agents in New 
York for the sale of CoaRtz3 FropsuaM’s Watoues, concede! 
to be the best Pocket Timepieces ever made.) 
BRONZES, STATUES AND VASE2, 

French Clocks, English Plated Ware, and many varietie: o 
Fancy Goods. 

The Prices of all Articles marked in Plain Figures, the 
Lowest they will be sold. 

160-1629 





+ G. GUNTHER & SONS, 

e by inviting the attention of their friends and 
the public to their usual extensive and rich assortment of 
LADIES’ FURS, 

which they are offering to the 
RETAIL TRADE, 

would also announce that they have reduced their retail 
rates, and are selling their stock at very advantageous 
prices, comparing favorably with those of the last season. 

Our assortment at present is very complete, comprising 
all the leading and desirable styles now in demand, and 
manufactured expressly for retail custom. 

Our patterns in the finer class of goods, particularly in 

RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 

are exceedingly choice and elegant, and the qualities of fur 
the finest ever had by us in store. 


We solicit inspection 
C. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 
156-162 46 Maiden Lane. 


HE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THIS PAPER 


and Lesiim’s MAGAZINE are electrotyp 
at the Engraving Establishment of A. H. JOCELYN, @ 











Fulton street. 
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